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NEW YORK. j yey alter 
TEE CANTON TEA COMIPANY, 


Is the oldest and the largest TEA establishment in the United 
States. They have made arrangements to control many of 
the finest chops of tea that will be imported during the cur- 


rent year—from which, and from other considerations their 
ability to supply 


Genuine, New and Fragrant Teas, 


min almost endless quantity, will be decidedly superior to that 
a of any other House in America. 
They will be prepared to offer during the present season, 
“aq ‘Teas in chests, half chests, quarters aod eighths, of every va- 
M riety and quality, for Cash or approved paper, as low, or per- 
jeg haps lower. than any other wholesale Tea establishment can 
uniformly do—and consequently solicit the attention of every 
Country Merchant in the Trade, to their ample and well as- 
sorted stock. before they purchase elsewhere. ‘Those to whom 
a journey to New York would be inconvenient, are hereby! 
apprised that they can negotiate equally advantageous and; 
satisfactory by letter; in this case their inquiries and orders, 
will receive the same attention, and the Jatter be executed: 
with the same precision and thorough regard to. their interests, 
as though upon the spot themselves. It is searcely necessary 
to mention that upon the latter account they have, for many years, maintained a most elevated 
reputation. 

Their Teas in quarter, half and pound packages will continue to constitute a distinct department 
from their general wholesale business; and in these packages they sell to. one commercial house 
only in each district, city or town in the United States. For the exclusive sale of these packed 
Teas in any particular place where no arrangements to that effect already exist, they are ready to 
treat with any responsible person or firm that may be io a suitable position for doing a ‘Tea trade. 

No connection with any other concern, and no branches either in New York or in any part of 
the United States. Their only location is 


125, Chatham Street, N. Y., (Between Roosevelt and Pearl sts. ) 











Revue Des Deux Mondes, for 1851. 


With a Supplementary Volume to be given Gratis to every Anuual Subscriber. Sub- 
scriptions $10 per aanum. Published on the \st and 15th of each month. 


Hitherto this eminent French Periodical has formed annually four volumes, each of 1,100 pages ; 
in futnre it is the intention of the publisher to make a most important and novel addition without 
any enhancement of price. Subscribers for the year 1851 will receive (gratis) early in the yeara 
copy of the “ANNUAIRE POLITIQUE, LITTERAIRE, ET STATISTIQUE” for 1850. 

It will form one large volume of 700, pages. illustrated with beautifully executed Engravings of 
eminent statesmen and men of letters. The first volume (1850) will contain the History of the 
Revulutions of 1848 and ’49, giving the different constitutions they have modified, the History of 
each Government during the year 1¢50, the political, industrial, and literary movements in every 


‘part of the world, a history of scientific discoveries, historical notices of men who have during 


that year distinguished themselves, whether in politics, letters, or in science, with a critical essay 
on the present position of the European and American press. 

This volume will be presented to annual subscribers of $10, and will be ready for delivery early 
in the year. 

It is the intention of the publisher to devote to a yet further extent. than heretofore, considera- 
ble space to the consideration of American Literature, Science, and Politics, impartially and fairly 
treated—so that the American public will thus receive a complete European resumé of what is 
doing iu their own country. 

Publishers who are desirous of having their publications noticed or reviewed in this journal will 
please send copies to Mr. BAILLIERE... Having a wide European and American circulation, a 
notice or review must be of great value both commercially and morally. 

Sole Ageut for the United States H. BAILLIERE, Foreign Scientific Bookseller, 169 Fulton 
street, New York—where every new and standard work in the various departments of Science 
may be found. 
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THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES." 


The military establishment of any country 
must be regarded as one of the necessary atten- 
dant expenses upon the existence of its govern- 
ment. It has its uses, and may have had its abu- 
ses. Of the latter class the incidents of history 
afford too many examples. Nevertheless, thus far 
in the progress of the world, no natioa has been 
able to dispense with it. It may be that it can 
never be dispensed with, with safety, unless indeed 
we were to arrive at a millenium, or were to re- 
lapse into barbarism. 

It would require no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to conceive such a relapse in regard to mili- 
tary affairs, however preposterous it might ap- 
pear to indulge in gloomy prognostications re- 
specting the general civilisation of mankind. 
Indeed, it may be that such a state is nearer than 
is generally believed. For, uatil the various 
passions, interests, and prejudices, which have 
been the causes of strife since the world began, 
and which are inhereat to humanity, have been 
entirely obliterated by the progress of enlighten- 
ment, wars must still have place upon the re- 
cords of history. Aud where is the man who 
can predict with anything like certainty the period 
of such an aeme of civilisation ? 

Self-gratulation is common to us all, and the 
vanity which is kept in check in individuals, by 
contact with others, has full scope in the world’s 
society of natieus. Flattery, which too gross 
might be revolting to the mind of an individual, 
will seldom be distasteful to the ravenous appe- 
tite of the masses. A writer, seeking temporary 
popularity, need never fear that he pours out too 
potent or too frequent libations at the shrine of 
public vanity. Bacchus-like, it glories in intox- 
ication and in maudlin gratitude repays the giver 
of the feast by fulsome praise, perchance not 

less acceptable or less noisy than hisown. Time, 
the great demonstrator of error, and history, the 
‘record of folly as well as of wisdom, may at 
length prove the mistakes of both. But seldom 
"1. Annual Message and accompanying Documents. 


1849-50. Partl. See Secretary of War's Report with 
Documents appertaining thereto. 


2. Report of “ Board of Visiters”’ of the Military Acad- 


or never does it occur that even rational writers 
upon public affairs dare give utterance to the idea 
that their own is not the age of happiness, or 
criticise too closely the different public measures 
in progress, of which the general effect is pros- 
pectively beneficial. 

Natures cynical and hyper-conservative may 
rail at things present, and sigh for the days 
that are past—but at this time when all 
things move with such lightning speed, it would 
be ridiculous to indulge in such fancies, and 
stil more se to attempt to propagate them. 
Prudence, however, should never be forgot- 
ten, and while aught which tends to improve- 
ment should be cherished, its features should 
be closely criticised, that its errors may be dis- 
covered, before their effects doubly potent from 
the numerous facilities fur extending information 
and ideas set forth as orthodox, become devel- 
oped by the injury which they have inflicted. 
We must expect that many will remain un- 
detected, and progressives, of one hundred 
years hence, may smile in derision at the falla- 
cies and misty prejudices of eighteen hundred 
and fifty. An error in popular belief, which it is 
to be anticipated will by that time. if not soover, 
be discerned and appreciated, is that of the de- 
crease of warlike controversies, so often vaunted 
by Proletaries of socialism, and peace-society 
orators. 

If the latter half of the nineteenth century af- 
ford as many instances of strife as the former, 
the future reader of history will be at a loss to 
imagine that wars were not the all-engrossing 
occupation of the world during the epoch. 

The philosopher may see in them many steps 
which will have been gained, for whatever evils 
wars may have inflicted, there never was, and 
never will be one devoid of beneficial effect.* 

Elements of discord, sufficient causes of na- 
tional strife exist yet, wanting only the proper 
agent to bring them into action. The spindles 
of the Valkyrs, those mythological creations of 


*It would seem that the birth-day of the greatness of 
Nations, has been one of Battle, not infrequently even 
though it may have been one of present disaster, and ha- 
miliation. And it were a proper theme for the Philosoph- 
ical historian to trace out the beneficial effects to civilisa- 
tion and the general weal of man and nations, that have 
followed from great wars and conquests. 

The annals of all nations and races are teeming with 
material for this most interesting, curious and instruc- 





emy at West Point. Annual examination, June, 1850. 
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our Teutonic forefathers, have not ceased spin- 
ning the woof whereof all wars are woven. Be- 
neath their ruthless and inexorable hands, the 
web of strife will grow, and clasp nations in its 
meshes, perhaps until the end of time and 
thiugs. It may be even then, that, as from their 
first war, 


“ Shall start the livid legions from their last, 
Aud man with arm uplifted sull to slay, 
Reel on some Alp, that rolls in smoke away.” 


The latent fires break out even now, and a 
little news of even an abortive warlike expedi- 
tion is sufficient to set a nation in a blaze. Li- 
berty is a ery which has not yet lost its foree, and 
is shouted at one time in sympathy with foreign 
miserables, and again in favor of domestic slaves. 
Law and order, sacred national obligations, and 
constitutional rights, spring up in opposition. 
Peaceful orators may declaim and use their 
powers in pouring oil on the troubled waters, but 
warlike rhetoriciaus have never been wanting to 
inflame the spirit of a nation and that too with 
success, by their loud and deafening calls to 
arms. Moreover, as has been said by a recent 


justice on the part of its officers by its subservien- 
cy to a civil power, conferred as it is in ourown 
country by the hands of the people, while it is 
yet strong in those powers legally conferred for 
certain purposes, may well afford the security for 
all objects required. Upon such an establish- 
ment, the foree which we may find necessary for 
national defence in time of emergency, should be 
formed ; not only because of the superior strength 
which it will possess over one which may lack its 
discipline, but for the security of our national 
honor. The exercise of honor, fortitude, cour- 
age, obedience, modesty and temperance, with- 
out which, as has been said by a prominent his- 
torian, the glory of arms cannot be obtained, will 
add to that glory, another not less honorable and 
glorious. The evils of war will in a great 
measure be inflicted upon the legitimate objects 
of it, and while the achievements and benefits of 
success remain with the conquerors, benefits not 
less in magnitude may accrue to the vanquished. 





But if military operations be conducted by per- 
sons or parties of men controlled by no govern- 
ing power save their own interested views and 
_caprices, they will not only lack the system which 
has characterised those of a regularly constitu- 


writer, “It appears to be a law of nature, inter- ited army, but will necessarily partake of the na- 
pret or account for it how we please, that all the ture of the predatory incursions of a bygone age. 
great and ennobling virtues of humanity, cluster ‘The majesty of regularly constituted authority 
round the sword. The momeut a nation ceases which should be a characteristic of an army, the 
to be courageous, it ceases to respect itself, and physical representative of a uation's strength, 
of necessity becomes Epicurean, cringing, ser- | will be wanting. Chiefs will govern by the con- 
vile, and base; which the Romans sought to ex- | sent of their immediate followers, and where so 
press by making valor and virtue synonymous.” | many fields for the exercise of vicious propensi- 

History will support this assertion to the fullest | ties are within view, interested motives of vicious 
extent, and as it is more than probable that wars men will but too often desiguate the person to 
will continue, unless we, like those nations who | whom that consent will be given. If the chiefs 
have fallen from an estate of national glory,|then obey the dictates of their followers, the 
should in our turn become “ Epicurean, servile | state of barbarism in military matters will have 
aud base,” it would seem that in our general pro- | been reached, and wars which might have been 
gress, the military profession should not be neg-| elements of improvement, become the arch-ene- 
lected. mies of civilisation. * 


In all which may benefit a nation, all which 


, , . ° *The system of electing officers by the votes of priv 
may reuder it formidable against foreign aggres-| . yaiors i: nededly tafeaeal Pra or 
soldiers is as absurdly infeasable as vicious in operation. 


siou, all which gives ground, for a proper self- | The Army is not a Commonwealth, and can never be so 
confidence aud esteem in the hearts of a people, | regarded. Soldiers do not enlist or volunteer in order to 
upon the glory of its arms, it should be fostered | Serve themselves, except it be to the extent of their pay, 
by the governing power of the nation. While and of following their own patriotic impulses. They are, 

‘ , is not less than the officers, servants of the State, employed 
at the same time, all which tends to mitigate 


’ : ‘ : upon particular service by the People. 
those evils which follow in the train of war, and! The army is a small part of the people—voluntarily iso- 


take from it the various opportunities which it | lated for the time being but with increased duties and ob- 
affords fur the exercise of evil passions of our ligations from those of the ordinary citizen—acting for the 
vature, should be most carefully atteuded to. grad of en when, ens pen Repo eettans by ie Seeep 
: “ Therefore if the system of popular elections is to be 

It has been found that these various objects adopted, the people of the United States at large would 
are secured by similar means. Discipline, which | constitute the proper electors, as they, and not the sol- 
never yet detracted from the strength of banded | ‘ier, are those to whom the services of officers are given. 
men. has always been a preventive against out- uch an election being out of the question, expediency 


: ifestly de trates that th i 
rages. An establishment regulated by fixed laws, cam ies Ae ie ‘ligule cialasaleatidls So-dabelials 
and accustumed to ubey them, secured from in-' agents of the people. 
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The military art in its broadest sense, is one 
of very great extent, and reaches every element 
of national existence. both moral and physical. 
It must ever vary with the cireumstances of a 
nation, and its establishment should be so con- 
stituted that it may be exercised in perfect har- 
mony with the civil organization. Our purpose 
is to glance at the military land establishment of 
the United States, and the state of the military 
art, either progressive or retrograde, in some of 
its details, as it at present exists amongst us. 

In so far as improvements in the mere me- 
chanical instruments of war are concerned, it 
may be believed that quite a sufficient degree of 
attention is given thereto, and that in this con- 
nection progress in the profession is not wanting. 
Ingenuity incited hy cupidity, has caused the in- 
vention of many coutrivances, intended to facil- 
itate destruction. 

** Machines of war,” it has been said by an 
ordnance officer in a late work upon artillery,* 
** have now reached a state which would seem to 
admit of little or no improvement.” However this 
may be, and whatever effect mere mechanical in- 
ventions may have, they will never cause the great 


The subordinate civil officers of the Republic might with 
as much reason elect the heads of Departments and Pres- 
ident of the United States, as that soldiers should elect 
their officers. 

Let it be established and understood that our armies 
shall elect the officers and commanders, and enact their 
own rules and ordinances, and we should, upon the | 
first outbreak of hostilities, find masses of men with arms 
in their hands to a certain extent authorized by Law to 
protect their own special interests. A little color of law 
to the action of public servants for selfish ends, will go a 
great way, and will be sufficient authority for the estab- 
ment of dangerous precedents. 

However much an officer holding office and command 
by the voice of his troops may be held responsible 
to the authorities of the General Government for his 
misdeeds, he will naturally look to his constituency for 
support. If they are strong enough, and willing to sup- 
port him, he will, unless he be a man of uacommon patri- 
otism, be tempted to set governmental authority at defiancet 
The truer way therefore is, by making an officer depen- 
ent upon the Government, to hold him directly responsible 
to that Government for his acts to superiors or inferiors, ene- 
mies or friends. His character as a public servant will be 
thus ensured ; and he can in no wise be a chief of men, or 
exercise authority but as the agent of hisgovernment. He 
must never be allowed to act as the agent and instrument 
of his command. 

* Vide page 19, “ Elementary Treatise on Artillery and 
Infantry,” by Lieut. C. P. Kingsbury, Ordnance Corps, 
U. 8. Army, published by G. P. Putnam, New York, 
1849. We would here call public attention to this excel- 
lent treatise, one which fully meets a desideratum and fur- 
nishes a large amount of most valuable matter not hereto- 
fore attainable in the English language. 


To the Citizen Soldiery of the Republic this work is of 


especial value ; and it would be a most judicious expen- 
diture of public money, were a large number of copies 


changes iv the art of war which their inventors 
often claim as the consequence of their adoption. 
They are but mechanical, and as whatever may 
be the instrument of attack, in civilized warfare, 
the attack will be met by a defence as ingenious, 
they can never be trusted to, as principal ele- 
ments of safety, useful as they may be as auxili- 
aries, and as being the proper and legitimate in- 
struments of the times. 


The great strength of armies, like that of men 
and of nations is, confessedly, their moral power. 
In so far as this moral power can be cherished 
by the hand of government, it would seem to be 
most worthy of attention. It is true, that it is 
dependent upon many adventitious circumstan- 
ces, which spring up according to different posi- 
tions in which the army may be placed—and in 
some respects varying as these may vary—but the 
great ground work of the moral foree, which con- 
stitutes the fitness of the instrument for the service 
upon which it is to be employed, is permanent. 
Governments constituted as that of the United 
States, seem to have arrived nearer perfection 
than others, if we admit the truth of Montes- 
quieu’s privciple, viz. “ that that government is 
the best which governs the least.” Inrespect to 
military affairs it has been the constaint aim of 
American legislators to keep the army of the na- 
tion at a minimum standard. Fixed principle as 
this has become, it would be a useless task to 
advocate a change of policy—especially when so 
many arguments present themselves in favor of 
its continuance. Geographical position, and the 
course of events, have rendered the immediate 
services of a large body of troops in time of 
peace in a great degree unnecessary—and it now 
appears that the army is mainly to be regarded 
as the force necessary to maintain the petty wars 
of defence, waged from time to time against the 
Indian tribes on our extended frontiers. This is 
a legitimate use of the force and so far as neces- 
sary it should be so used. But to regard the 
army as but the instrument for temporary service 
of this nature would be an error of grave 
magnitude. 

It is, has heen, and must be the nucleus around 
which to form the force of the country in times 
of danger. As these may arise at any period, 
prudence would dictate that the nucleus should 
be such as to give its healthy tone to the mags to 
be formed upon it; that it should be in such po- 
sitions that it may be easily commanded, and that 
it should be essentially the army of the American 
republic. 

Ideas such as these may be considered as an- 
tagonistic to the generally entertained opinion of 
the efficiency of a volunteer force, speedily called 
into the field upon emergency; and truly too. 





of it purchased by Congress, and distributed among 
that portion of the military establishment. 


For, such force, unless formed upon a regularly 
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constituted base, is almost always deficient in 
many important elements. American history 
might well be referred to in support of the asser- 
tion, and despite the continued vaunts in favor of 
the deeds of citizen soldiers put forth in the re- 
cords of popular historians, the bare and naked 
facts would but sustain it. Nevertheless, such a 
foree must be the main numerical dependance of 
our country; and as its substantial glories have 
been, so they will be achieved, by this force, when 
properly constituted upon a regular base. A 
great obstacle to the organization and to the effi- 
ciency of the whole mass of the American army, 


is the jealousy existing between its different) 


branehes. — As it undoubtedly does exist between 
regulars and volunteers, and must be considered 
an evil, its causes may wellbe deemed asubject 
for investigation and remark. 

Some of them are to be found in the nature of 
the establishment, and in the very existence of 
the regular army. The small numerical strength 
of the army, prevents its being known to the 
people in any other way than through the medium 
of the annual appropriation bills, when it is true 
its existeuce becomes palpably apparent to the 
legislators of the republic. Its services in time 
of peace being confined to remote borders, and 
effecting immediately a sparse and insignificant 
population, are lost sight of. The citizen of a 
populous mart, or section of the country, may 
very naturally ask the necessity of such a body 
of men supported at public expense. He needs 
no support and no protection, and if his atteution 
be called to the frontiers, he is ready with an 
answer, that ‘‘as our forefathers protected them- 
selves, 80 may the pioneers of the present day.” 

Butlet misfortune to an infant settlement occur 
through Indian hostility, and public opinion is 
quick enough to condemn governmental author- 
ities, and ask why a military foree had not been 
at hand to guard against the contingeney. The 
blame is apt in some degree to revert to the army, 
small as it is, and again the question is asked, 
“of what use isthe military establishment since 
it ever fails to repress the outrages of ordinary 
savages!” No heed is given to the fact that suf- 
ficient foree could not be at hand from the nature 
of the establishment, for the subject is of such 
comparatively small importance, that investiga- 
tion and argument upon it are apt to be consid- 
ered unnecessary. The amount, therefore, 
paid for the support of the army being remem- 
bered, and its services and use being but little 
known and less cared for, a prejudice must natu- 
rally arise against those who are regarded as re- 
cipients of public money, uselessly expended. 

Again—whenever it chances that the more 
prominent members of the profession, the offi- 
cers, are thrown into the society of their fellow 


citizens, they appear as gentlemen of leisure. 
The cares of their profession are thrown aside, 
and they naturally seek in the enjoyment of all 
the comforts of civil life, a relief from the tedious 
routine of garrison, or the arduous duties of field 
service. A ready remark may be made upon 
their idleness, by the ineautious civilian, ignorant 
of the true life of the soldier, and who takes a 
single specimen, seen but once or twice as a type 
of his class. The manners, the dress, and the 
habit of the man are to some extent distinct from 
those of the great mass of his fellow citizens, and 
they will not fail to draw down upon his profes- 
sion the animadversions of all those who may be 
‘either envious or jealous of such as “ strut en 
| militaire.” ‘The officer is regarded as one of a 
| class separate and distinct amongst the American 
people—privileged to the extent of his pay, and 
to that of wearing the livery of his government. 

That he has a certain pride in his profession is 
‘most true, and he certainly oughtto have. That 
|he is apt toe consider that he is possessed of qual- 
ifications for the performance of military duties, 
which can only be acquired by experience and 
education, is very probable,—and, he may with 
justice claim them. But he has no right, under 
| the existing state of things, to look upon himself 
as separate from the mass of his fellow citizens, 
either in interests or in honors; and to regard 
him as separated is a manifest injustice to both, 
on the part of the civilian. The appearances 
which cause the prejudices, on the one side and 
on the other, may be laid to the necessary isola- 
tion of the soldier and to his education. 

The officers of the army are principally eléves 
of the Military Academy at West Point, and 
their education is purely military. As that edu- 
cation is commenced at an early age, and closely 
followed without interruption for four years, it 
follows that the earliest prejudices of the cadet 
are, from association, in favour of his profession. 

Various objections have been urged against 
this institution, some with, and some without 
reason. Notwithstanding, the Academy has 
flourished until this time, and since the late hos- 
tilities with Mexieo, the cries against it have been 
in a measure stilled. The importance of mili- 
tary education has been acknowledged by the 
American people, in spite of the self-confidence, 
in some cases amounting to arrogance, which 
makes many a man, without ordinary education, 
or the knowledge of the world, which is indis- 
pensable for the conduct of any great operation, 





leon upon the arrival of a suitable crisis. But 
while men of such natures have been too apt to 
deny the usefulness of a military Academy, its 
friends, in many cases, may have been no less arro- 
gantand presumptuous. ‘They have appeared to 














believe himself fitted to take the place of a Napo-_ 
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claim that all the military talentand ski!l, and most 
of the bravery of the American army, be it consti- 
tuted as it may, must perforce emanate from the 
Academy, thereby injuring their own cause, and 
the true interests of the class to which they belong. 

To claim that a course of instruction of four 
years can transform an ordinary intellect into 
that genius which is necessary to the conception 
of the greater plans, and the execution of the larger 
operations of war, would be absurd in a high 
_. degree. Education never can create the mate- 
rial. The minds of men are in themselves, and 
are self characteristic. Education ean and does 
assist in fitting the student for the exercise of his 
genius: but even without it, he may figure on the 
historic page in spite of the difficulties which 
would have vanished from bis path before its 
light. Asa means of developing the military 
talent which it may be necessary to employ for 
the national defence, military education must be 
considered. While the usefulness of the Military 
Academy is admitted, it will perhaps be well to 


glance at the system there adopted, and inquire | 
whether it be in truth the one best fitted for its) 
purposes. Its purposes are meant to be under- 


stood, not as imparting merely the knowledge 
of tactics or of tracés of fortifications, but in 
@ more extended sense—as fitting young men 
for the position which they are to oceupy in their 
country’s service in such manner that the service 
shall be most effectually rendered—both in deed 
and in honor. 

What has been principally urged against 
the institution, and from the most conspicuous 
sources, is its so called aristocratic tendency. If 
by aristocratic tendency—which is the term com- 
monly used in the resolutions of state legisla- 
tures, and the speeches of members of Congress, 
calling for the abolition of the Academy—is 
meant its tendency to raise the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the officer of the army. to 
give him a thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and to render him more eminently qualified 
for the service of his country than others who 
have not had the advantages of the education, 
then indeed, its tendency is such as should be de- 
sired—and in the fact that it raises up a class of 
men of such character would be found the best 
answer to the various complaints made against it. 

If however, it is meant that the tendency is to 
create a class who believe that they are in any 
prominent interest separate from the mass of the 
American people, who are so infatuated by 
their own self-conceit, that they hold in utter 
contempt the systems of national defence which 
have been so long persisted in, as to have 
become in a manner fixed, who will rail at the 
entire insufficiency of uneducated soldiers, and 
who will uot lend the aid of their talent and ex- 


ample to the improvement of such means as are 
and must be those upon which we are mainly to 
rely, and there be any grounds for the assertion, 
then truly is the tendency evil, and the causes, 
which must be in the system of education adopt- 
ed, should be vigorously attacked and reformed. 

Different as may be the ends which have been 
spoken of, the paths which lead to them may 
well be common in a great degree. A natural 
and an honorable pride in acquirements, may, if 
those acquirements are regarded as the end, and 
not the means, readily become arrogance, insult- 
ing and insufferable to those who may be asso- 
ciated with the officer in the performance of his 





| 





duties, and thus not only overshadow his perso- 


not destroy his usefulness. 


Pedantry, too, may well creep into military 
affairs, and of its existence in high places in the 
army at present, examples familiar to the army 
might easily be adduced. It is the legitimate re- 
‘sult of a narrow view of things, and of concen- 
trating the mind too closely upon certain ob- 
jects, important and valuable it may be true, but 
only so far as forming part of a great whole. 

It may perhaps be feared that the course of 
instruction, pursued at West Point, has some- 
thing of the evil tendency adverted to, and thus 
far is objectionable. 

The academy has been, since its existence, 
under the exclusive control of the Corps of En- 
gineers, whence have emanated many, if notall 
of the suggestions and counsels which have been 
adopted for its administration. Whether this 
corps, having its separate duties and peculiar iu- 
terests, in a great measure distinct from those of 
the army, is the proper guardian of the institu- 
tion may be questioned. 

The services of the Corpsof Engineers, in time 
of peace, are principally confined to the construc- 
tion of fortifications upon our seaboard. Its ope- 
rations are carried on by themselves; aad so en- 
tirely are its interests disconnected with those of 
the other branches of the profession, that it has 
been a favorite project of its chief to expel the 
line of the army, whose legitimate duty is the 
defence of the forts, from their occupation. 

Aside from any disconnegtion of interests 
which would render the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Engineer Corps inexpedient, is an objection 
still stronger, existing in the Constitution of the 
Corps itself. 


It is not numerous, and contains but few offi- 
cers of high rank. To find in it many who com- 
bine the various qualities eminently esseotial in 
a Superintendent of the Military Academy, with 
sufficient rank to fill the position properly, can- 
not be expected. Those of the Field officers of 
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the corps who were available for the situation, | rabade of the candidates for military commissions, 


have already served in the capacity, and the field 
of choice is now narrowed down to the Captains 
of Engineers. Without questioning the proba- 
bility that there are several gentlemen of that 
grade who are fitted for the performance of the 
duties, the limited rank which they possess must 
be an objection to their filling a place where they 
must exercise a command at least equal to that 
of a Colonelin any other position in the army. 

It would be arrogance on the part of the friends 
of the corps to claim, and it would be folly to 
admit, that the only talent fitted for the place is 
to be found within its ranks. As the duties of 
Superintendent are not merely scientific, and re- 
quire in the incumbent a full knowledge of the 
military profession of the country, and no small 
experience in the affairs of human nature, it 
would seem that the field of choice should be as 
little circumscribed as possible. By making the 
selection from the army at large, the difficulties 
would in some degree be obviated, and the rank | 
proper fur the situation, connected with other 
requisites, might be obtained—at least there would 
be a larger field, and therefore a better oppor- 
tunity. 

The exclusive control which is exercised by 
the Corps of Engineers, may have an effect in 
causing the officers of the Academy to regard 
the institution itself as of a more contracted na- 
ture, than it ought to be, to be truly national. 


Most of the professors and other officers connect- | 


ed with it are eléves of the Academy ; but few | 
of them have seen active service in the army, or 
have had experience in other situations in life 
than those of cadets and instructors at West 
Point. That they are duly qualified as instruc- 
tors, so far as their personal knowledge of par- 
ticular branches of science extends, cannot be 
doubted. Indeed, for knowledge of a purely sci- 
entific character, the faculty of the Academy will 
compare well with that of any American, and not 
a few, of European institutions. Itis a subject of 
boast, however, that the professors have been 
educated at the very scene, where their labors of 
instruction are to be expended. How far this 
may be matter of congratulation may be ques- 
tioned, for the practice must inevitably produce 
its effect. The distinctive features of the institu- 
tion will be perpetuated—and while those which 
are admitted to be excellent can hardly be im- 
proved, those known to be objectionable will not 
fail to become more so. 

People who, throughout their lives, have been 
confined to a narrow sphere of action, how- 
ever proficient they may be in their particular 
branches of science, must lack the comprehen- 
siveness of ideas, which should present the 
views of times and things as they are to the 











The manners and opinions of the professor. have 
as much effect upon the minds of students as the 
knowledge conveyed in scientific lectures. Their 
continued association, and the natural impulse 
which prompts a youth to copy, though it may he 
unwillingly, the actions of his superiors, will have 
a far stronger influence over hischaracter. The 
cadet must perforce imbibe a certain portion of 
the prejudices of his professors, although he may 
feel and avow all the dislike to their personal char- 
acter, often professed by the student in the soci- 
ety of youthful companions. Certainly, he will 
imbibe these prejudices, when they are those 
which will serve in turn to flatter his own vanity 
or selfishness. 

With the deservedly high reputation which the 
Military Academy enjoys, it is most natural that 
the éléves of it should be fond of their alma mater, 
and to a degree vain of the honor of being her 
alumni. 
ends of their lives, and their very existence are 
confined to the plain of West Point, it is natural 
‘that the reverence in which they hold the insti- 
tution should become a fixed principle, to the det- 
riment of its national character. Under other 
systems of government than that of the United 
States, this might not be objectionable, but where 
the sovereign power isso directly in the hands of 
the people, to associate any class of public ser- 
vants too closely with their particular institution, 
may well be fraught with evil. The aristocratic 


tendency of which complaint is made, may be 


actually and viciously developed. 

The cadet seeing from the manner, life and 
action of his professor, if not directly from his 
words, that he believes the particular profession 
for which he is being educated, to be one of emi- 
nence and distinction, that the education which 
he is receiving is superior; and finding his im- 
pressions confirmed by the difficulty which he ex- 
periences in passing the various examinations, 
will in the vanity of acquirement to which youth- 
ful minds are prone, consider hitnself a man of no 
small merit, inasmuch as he has graduated at the 
Military Academy. Ignorant of aught save the 
theoretical part of his profession, fresh in the 
ways of the world and overflowing with prejudi- 
ces and conceit, engendered and cherished in the 
atmosphere of the Academy, he issues upon the 
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When the sphere of their action, the,/ 


stage of action, to provoke the smiles and sar-_ 


easms of civilians by his self-sufficiency, and ex- 
clusive military ideas. That part of his educa- 
tion which is really and truly beneficial to him- 
self and his country, does not immediately ap- 
pear. ‘Time and opportunity are requisite to 
take off the exterior surface under which his real 
worth is hidden, and so present him in his true 
light. In the mean while, however, the effect 
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which his first appearance produced remains, as 
well as the injury done to himself and his caste. 
Unless he should have the benefit of early experi- 
ence in active service, it is more than probable 
that the same ideas will remain predominant in 
his mind—that he will still regard the army as 
the first thing which ought to be attended to by 
the government, as it is the profession of his life. 
If he has no promotion, if his advancement is 
slow, aud if he differ from those who legislate 
upon the subject of the Military Establishment, 
he may perchance find himself questioning the 
expediency of the form of government under 
which he lives, inasmuch as it does not conduce 
to the beuefit of his profession in a paramount 
degree. 

All this would be objectionable under every 
point of view. The officers and soldiers of the 


republic should be essentially republicans. They 
_ should be impressively taught to look at the sys- 


tem of government as it is, and as it may become 
—even more liberal and more free than it is. 
They should be made to know, that the members 
of their profession cannot be separated from the 
mass of the people, and to understand that they 
are American citizens, performing the solemn 
duties of an arm of the law and of the national 
defence, undertaken voluntarily, without lessen- 
ing in any way their privileges or obligations as 
citizens. 

Their chief pride and object should be, it is 
true, to perform those duties most faithfully, and 
to contribute so far as may be in their power. 
to render the Military Establishment peculiarly 
American—to let it keep pace in improvement 
with the times, and constantly to fulfil, in its most 
extended sense, the purpose of its existence. 

If these be the ends and aims of the offi- 
cers of the army. as they doubtless are of the 
greater number, there surely can be no well- 
founded objection to the establishment. Letthem 
be well understood by the American people, and 
they will heartily co-operate in any thing which 
may tend to the improvement of this arm of the 
national defence. 


A cordial feeling and a proper | at present should be especially inculeated. 


the superintendent from the Army at large—by 
causing the various officers on duty at the insti- 
tution to serve for a term of years with their 
regiments, or to become disconnected with the 
Academy before they are eligible to a situation— 
and by taking the scientific professors, other ac- 
quirements being equal, from civil life. 

It may be said that the military character of 
the institution would suffer by the innovation. 

The military character of the institution would 
be preserved by its organization, and by the very 
fact that it is under governmental patronage. 
The superintendency. and the various military 
branches taught at the place, would perfectly 
insure it. 

The course of instruction should comprise 
branches of a more general! nature than it does 
at present. or at least those at present taught, 
not immediately connected with the profession, 
should be enlarged upon. The science of math- 
ematics, that most closely followed, is undoubt- 
edly that which best teaches the student to rea- 
son closely and accurately upon a single subject. 
It may be doubted, however, whether it be not 
calculated to concentrate the powers of the mind 
too closely upon the single end, unless others of 
a different nature are pursued in connection with 
it. Neither is it the only science which can lead 
en officer of the army to a thorough knowledge 
of his profession. It does assist him in acquiring 
that portion of it which relates to materiél. Ar- 
tillery and engineering are both eminently math- 
ematical, and the study of the science is abso- 
lutely necessary for their acquiremeut. But, they 
are the assistants to the performance of extended 
military operations, not the chief agents. A mil- 
itary commander. no less than a statesman, must 





mies. The moral effect of his actions is no less 
efficient than the strength of his battalia; and 
certainly all which might assist in fitting an offi- 
cer for the exercise of such power, for national 
purposes, should be attended to. The know- 
ledge of the systems of government as they exist 
His- 


understanding of the matter. will produce their|tory should be referred to, that experience may 
effect to the bevefit of all concerned. Tne bene-| shed her light upon the path of the neophyte— 
fitto the members of the profesion, vainly sought| though not to the effect of inspiring him with a 
and hoped for. while the army is regarded as an | blind veneration for the customs or deeds of an- 
order by itself, will follow as the day the night. | tiquity. 


How the course of education at the Military 


A modern student, however, will hardly he- 


Academy may be modified, so as to correct some | come overburdened with conservatism, if he be 
of the evils which have been hinted at, without|in any way connected with the events of his own 
impairing in any degree the efficiency of the in-|day. He must keep up with them, in idea, and 
stitution for scientific instruction, is the next ques-|in action, or he will be left so far behind, that he 


tion. 


The answers have been already touched| must rouse perforce—and then it may be that 


upon. By depriving the Academy as much as] from a desire of preventing a similar catastrophe, 
possible of its exclusive character—which would | bis action will carry him even in advance of them. 


be in a manner effected by making selection of 





Literature should not be neglected, for it 


act upon the minds of men, both friends and ene-_ 
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affords a field for the exercise of intellect, not less 
useful than that of mathematical science. It is 
less practical, it is true; it will not carry man’s 
knowledge to the distant planetary or solar sys- 
tems, nor teach him the statical or organic laws 
of matter. But it will open to him the gates of 
the immaterial world, from which many things 
most valuable and most potent in human affairs 
may be gathered. 

All these additions might very well be objected 
to in a course already overburdened. However, 
they are suggestions—and in regard to the time 
spent at the Military Academy, it might in rea- 
son be lengthened one or even two years. An 
increase in the term of instruction has been re- 
commended, time and again, and it may be 
doubted whether it be not absolutely necessary 
for the acquirement of the course as at present 
taught. As it is, theory goes much further be- 


~ yoad practice in many scientific studies pursued, 


than is consistent with a proper understanding of 
professional matters, aud occupies time which 
might be advantageously employed in becoming 
proficient in the actual exercise of the knowledge. 
It may be safely asserted that not one out of 
twenty-five cadets, graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy, upon leaving it, would be immediately ca- 
pable of taking charge of even an ordinary sur- 


_vey, purely for waut of practice. 


Iu astronomy, the want is no less flagrant, and 
the practice in artillery, which is peculiarly a 
subject to be attended to, is by no means radical. 

Reasons for these deficiencies may be found in 
the masses of matter contained in the text books, 
of which much is perfectly useless, except for 
rendering the student expert in solving hazy math- 
ematical problems, of but little or no practical 


_ benefit. 


By cutting away, and confiuing the instruction 
to that absolutely required for a practical know- 
ledge, time would be left for the practice of the 
acquirement. Any increase of time of the course 
could be well employed in the pursuits which 


. have been before suggested. 


Many loud declamations have been made 
against the Academy on account of the manuer 
of making the appointments of cadets. Most 
of them have been without reason, and if they 
were not, it can readily be seen that they do not 
affect the institution itself. The appointments 
to it is a previous matter, and as the cadets are 
subject, not governing persons while within its 
walls, the direct influence upon its character 
cannot be great. Be that as it may, the method 
of appointment lies in the hands of the people's 
representatives, and that it should be such as to 
confer the benefits thereof most equally, is their 
peculiar duty. Our subject, at present, is the 
character of our army aud its officers, and we 





have gone no further back than the commence- 
ment of their career. 

We have thus far made some few suggestions 

in regard to the Military Academy, and although 
the subject is one which requires deep thought, 
before action should be taken, it appears to us 
that the wauts and deficiencies alluded to are 
palpable. That the various suggestions for sup- 
plying them are those most proper, would per- | 
haps be too much for us to assert. However, if the 
suggestions have any effect in drawing attention 
to the subject, and if they should in any degree 
tend to the destruction of aught which cherishes 
the idea ia the miuds of either soldiers or civil- 
ians that the classes are separate in interests, 
much of our object will have been accomplished. 
In this connection we would solicit the attention 
of those graduates of the Military Academy who 
are new representatives of our people or our 
States in Congress. With a knowledge of the 
institution derived from experience, having had 
opportunities of observing the effects of the edu- 
cation which it imparts, both in peaceful times, 
and upon the more conspicuous and extended 
field of national contests, and occupying the po- 
sitions which they do, these gentlemen have an 
opportunity of doing deeds of great good to the 
Academy, and through it to confer no small bene- 
fits upou the members of their late profession and 
the country at large. We trust the opportunity 
will not be neglected.* 

In coutivuation of our subject, it may be well 
to look at the life of the officers of our army iu 
different situations of their service, and to touch 
upon certain systems pursued in different depart- 
ments of the army. ~ 

Life in garrison is generally considered one of 
idleness. In many cases, it may be feared that 
it does partake of that character. The troops 
occupying the posts on the seaboard, and the 
garrison on the Western frontier, have but little 
to do under the preseut systems, save to attend 
to the ordinary police and repairs of the works, ~ 
and maintain the discipline necessary to the Es- 
tablishment. Their time is occupied in the per- 
formance of military duties, and the exercise of 
the troops at duties. &c. But much leisure re- 
mains on the hands of both officers and men, to 
be employed as may best suit their fancies. - 

Of course the manner of employment must 
vary with the idiosyncracy of the individual. To 
those who consider themselves persons of a dis- 
tinct class, and fixtures in the army, looking no 
further than the advancement which they are to 


* We refer to the Hon. Jefferson Davis, of the U. 8S. 
Senate, and Messrs. Humphrey Marshall and Robert 
McLane, of the House of Representatives, to whom the 


Army lvok for intelligent legislation in matters connected 
with the good of the Military Establishment. 
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receive by the casualties of their comrades, time 
may indeed seem tedious, and dissipation will 
follow as a necessary consequence. But others 
can find the benefit of the leisure thus placed at 
their disposal in various employments discon- 
nected with the army. However, it would be 
well, and fraught with good, both to the individ- 
uals and the service, and through them the coun- 
try, were the nature of things such that the te- 
diousness should not exist—that there should be 
some incentive to the action, both of mind and 
body—and not for the sake of amusement alone, 
but for positive and material improvement. 

The troops in position at forts upon the sea- 
board, are for the most part Artillery, or at least 
are so called in law, and in Army Regulations. 
I’rom the system which has been pursued, how- 
ever, they have but little in common with artille- 
rists, other than the name, and the facings of 
their uniforms. Inthe American army, branches 
of the staff have in one way or another assumed 
the duties of the artillery arm, and have almost 
entirely separated the duties of manufacture and 
experiment from the army. This has been done by 
a continued course of policy on the partof people 
at Washington who look more to their own ben- 
efit, than the good of the service at large. The 
artillery of the American army was at one 
time in two battalions; one of light and one 





of heavy artillery. This did not please many 
seniors who were desirous of more rank and more 
pay, than they could obtain under the battalion 
organization. ‘The subject was pressed upon the 
attention of Congress, and finally a regimental 
organization was substituted,—one which does 
give a greater number of Colonels and other field 
officers upon the muster rolls of regiments, but 
which is entirely useless for artillery as such. 

Again, to get a greater number of officers, and 
more rank, the creation of an ordnance corps 
separate from the artillery was recommended, 
perhaps by those most interested in the business. 
With specious reasoning which met with too lit- 
tle opposition, the matter was urged until it was 
established by law. <A corps of officers was 
created, and with it a nondescript body, called 
enlisted men of ordnance, in numbers equal to a 
regiment. 

Certain members of the Engineer Corps too, 
desiring, it may be, more patronage and more 
exclusive command, have attempted to model that 
arm of the service upon European establishments, 
and to have created under their control, a corps of 
sappers, miners, and pontoniers. Opinions of old 
authorities are quoted, the usages of all European 
nations are pointed at, and arguments without 
number are presented, showing the peculiar effi- 
cacy of such a body of troops—what they can 
do, and what it is presumed they will do—with 
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many assertions, though fewer arguments, as to 
the necessity of their performances, under the 
existing state of things, or indeed any which it is 
probable will exist. 

It is in these branches of the army, called, and 
with reason, scientific, that there is most room 
for misrepresentation, and most facility in con- 
vincing members of Congress of the utility of 
particular schemes. A man arguing with an in- 
crease of rank and pay in view, will argue with 
evergy, if not with wisdom. He will be indefat- 
igable in search of authorities on his side of the 
question, and while he has the field to himself 
may very easily convince an uninformed com- 
mittee on military affairs, that his plan is that 
which would be exceedingly beneficial to the ser- 
vice. It would not be too much to suppose that 
in such manner abuses have crept into all three 
of these arms of the service, requiring reform, 
and they may briefly be noticed. In order to un- 
derstand them it will be well to look at the pur- 
poses of the three departments of the army under 
consideration, and mark whether they fulfil these 
purposes in the best manner as at present con- 
stituted. The first of them in point of numbers 
is the Artillery. 

The artillery arm of an army establishment 
should be proportioned to the main force for field 
service, and for that of the fortifications of the 
country. It should be at all times ready to do 
duty as Artillery. In an army so small as that 
of the United States it would seem that the regu- 
lar establishment should be eminently proficient. 
For, from the nature of things, and from a sys- 
tem of fortification which has thus far been per- 
sisted in, a very large force would be required to 
render the forts already constructed upon our 
seaboard efficient for defence, in a war with any 
maritime power. The artillery being the nucleus 
upon which to form the force, should be in such 
a state as to furnish not only officers, but non- 
commissioned officers and privates, fitted to in- 
struct recruits and new levies—not only in the 
mere manual parts of their duty, but in those 
which partake of a scientific character. 

It would be entirely out of the question, to 
think of keeping in constant service the number of 
artillery men required to garrison completely the 
works already erected. The number might read- 
ily be reduced to the minimum necessary for the 
preservation of the works, and for the duties of 
construction connected with the arm. These 
duties, now performed by the corps of ordnance, 
belong essentially to the artillery, and besides, are 
in a greater or less degree necessary to it, in or- 
der that the artillerist should thoroughly under- 
stand his profession. 

As things are at present, the army of the Uni- 





ted States has forty-eight companies of artillery, 
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complement of field officers. Eight of these 
companies (two to aregiment) are, or by law 
ought to be, armed and equipped as light artille- 
ry—but the remainder are infantry in armament 
and in every thing else exceptthename. [From 
time to time they are ordered into the field as in- 
fantry in the prosecution of Indian hostilities, and 
even when in garrison do but little duty in their 
proper arm. A limited supply of ammunition is 
issued for target practice, which takes place once 
in three months—and with this their scientific 
performances end. The very fact that they are 
to a certain extent employed as infantry would 
show that the whole force is not absolutely 
needed as artillery in time of peace—and while 
it performs infantry duty, it would be vain to ex- 
pect that it should be a formidable body of artil- 
lery upon emergency. Whatever of scientific 


organized into four regiments, each with its full | tions, are to a certain degree unfitted for the per- 


formance of the important duties which may de- 
_volve upon them in times of danger, when they 
are called upon to act with troops. It is also 
‘probable that the ordnance corps is too small 
‘to furnish the requisite nucleus upon which to 
‘form an artillery upon a war establishment. 
| To render the artillery establishment, as a 
|whole, more effective, and to provide for its con- 
stant practice in its duties, and the continued 
knowledge of all its branches, we would suggest 
several changes in the organization. 

A single regiment of artillery, comprising a 
sufficient number of companies for the perform- 
ance of all the duties now done by enlisted men 
of ordnanee, that of the light batteries, and to 
‘furnish small garrisons for the works where they 
| might be required, could very well supersede the 
|ordnance corps and the four regiments of artil- 





knowledge its officers may acquire will be the|lery. It could be easily formed from the officers 
result of their own exertions, notof governmental | of ordnance and from the artillery. Under the 
system. The men must, of course, remain per- | direction of one head, and with the opportunities 
fectly ignorant of their duties, and have to be | for improvement which would be constantly pre- 
crammed, when a crisis arises, like a backward sented by the service of armories and arsenals, 
student for hisexamination. Allof this may ap- | the proficiency which is desirable could readily 
pear to militate against the truth of the reputa- |e obtained and kept up. The men, however, 
tion which the artillery acquired in the late Mex- | ought in reason, to be enlisted for such a term of 
ican war. But it must be remembered, that that | service as to render the knowledge which they 
reputation was in great measure acquired by the | acquire serviceable to the state, and their pay 
service of the light batteries, which had been} should be increased in order to induce a good 
some time organised, and in service, in their own | class of citizens to enter the service. 
arm. What was gained at Vera Cruz by the| By the modifications suggested, the number 
heavy artillery, was gained in despite of cireum- | and rank of artillery officers would be materially 
stances. The credit of it belongs to the officers| diminished. But, their efficiency would be in- 
under whose direction it was gained, not to ajcreased, and an increase of pay, and relative 
system which threw obstacles in their way.|rank with other corps could be given, to make 
Moreover, a portion of the duties were performed | up for the want of rank in theirown. That por- 
by officers of the ordnance corps, who were not| tion of the artillery, which would be surplus after 
in direct command of troops, saving a small|the organization should be completed, could be 
number of the enlisted men of ordnance. embodied with the infantry or cavalry as might 
Under the present state of things, in peace, the | be most expedient. ‘The officers should be allow- 
artillery (so called), with the exception of the|ed, as they would be, the benefit of more rapid 
light companies, is infantry. The true artillery | promotion, and would be spared the trouble and 
service which is performed, other than that of| useless task implied by the present state of 
light batteries, is performed by the ordnance. | things—that of keeping their troops efficient as 
The experiments in gunnery, the manufacture of artillery, without the means of commanding a 
arms, the preparation of material, in fine, every | single element of instruction. 
thing belonging to the artillery arm, is done by| It may reasonably be supposed that twenty 
the ordnance to the extent which its force will | companies of artillery, fitted to an establishment 
allow. The question as to the use of so many | of one hundred men, with six officers to a com- 
troops under the denomination of artillery, when | pany, would be sufficient for the performance of 
they have so little to do with the duties, naturally | all the duties necessary for the service. Two 
arises. ‘The answer appears to be, that they; thousand men, and one hundred and twenty offi- 
should be denominated infantry, as they are, if! cers would then be in service as artillery in truth, 
only for the sake of consistency. /men and officers would be proficient in their du- 
However, it may well be believed that a set of | ties, and surely such a force would be better as 
officers so entirely disconnected with the army,|a nucleus upon which to form the artillery for a 
and the service, as the majority of the officers of! large army, than the four regiments as they exist 
urdnanee are, from their present duties and posi-! at present—neither the one thing nor the other,— 
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and the ordnance corps disconnected as itis with 
the trie military service of the country. At all 
events, the suggestion may be well worth consid- 
eration. 

The duties of the corps of engineers, as laid 
down in the General Regulations for the army, 
comprise many things purely military, and are im- 
portant enough, if faithfully performed, to warrant 
the assertion that their functions are generally 
confined to the most elevated branch of military 
science. However, by the regulations and the 
usage of the service, their duties in time of peace 
are independent of the army, and in fact only 
amount to the location and construction of for- 
tifications. The labor which Engineer officers 
superiutend is done by hired citizens, and saving 
the plans is that of architects. The corps in 
itself is small, and the system of fortifications 
which they are constructing immense. The con- 
sequence is, that but little opportunity is afforded 
an engineer officer for becoming associated with 
the army, or of preparing himself, except theo- 
retically, for the performance of his multifarious 
scientific duties. 

The engineer officer is, moreover, more exclu- 
sively the child of the Military Academy, placed 
by the faculty of the institution in the corps, 
taught to consider it as an honor of the highest 
kind, and that as he occupies such pesition, he 
is fully prepared for the performance of every 
thing scientific in military affairs. His life im- 
mediately on leaving the Academy is either that 
of an assistant in building a large work, where 
he solves problems in stone cutting, or speculates 
upon the benefits to be derived from using asphal- 
tum upon casemates; or is spent in the office in 
Washington, where he continues his education, 
by constructing problems and drawing plans of 
fortifications. Kept to service such as this, iso- 
lated in a great degree from the world, and almost 
entirely from the army, the Engineer retains 
his West Point ideas on things in general, and 
is apt to keep himself confined by the rules of 
his art as laid down by European authorities, in 
the practice of even that upon which he labors. 
As for an engineer officer in the United States 
service acquiring avy practical knowledge of the 
“planning, laying out, and superintending all 
military works, defensive or offensive, of troops 
in the field, camp, cantonment, the plan- 
ning and construction of military bridges, the 
planning, laying out, and superintending mil- 
itary trenches, parallels, saps, mines, and other 
works of attack and siege, besides the recon- 
noitering and surveying for military purpo- 
ses,” itis almost impossible under the present sys- 
tem and although all these duties are assigned 
to them by the regulations, yet when the engineer 


yg 





will one day be found necessary, he must de- 
pend upon theoretical knowledge. 

To suppose or to assert that officers of engi- 
neers are not entirely proficient in every thing 
military, may be in opposition to the generally 
entertained opinion of the skill exhibited by 
them in the war with Mexico. But this does 
not controvert the position. Self gratula- 
tions, the exertions of a few individuals of 
the corps, and the effects of a West Point 
education, which led many officers to acknowl- 
edge with too little question the importance of 
services rendered, because they were rendered by 
engineers,—the interested laudations of one set of 
general officers, and the praises of another class, 
given because it was fashionable to praise the 
corps, and perchance, some drippings of flattery 
from the pen of a diplomatist, let fall for the 
same reason, were in some measure the causes 
of the high reputation which has been awarded to 
them. ‘That they served well as individuals can- 
not be doubted. That the gallantry of some 
members of the corps was unsurpassed is most 
true. But it was often times equalled, and one 
cause of the conspicuous display of it, was per- 
haps ia the fact of their independence of com- 
mand, and connection with troops, which al- 
lowed them, to a certain extent, to follow the vent 
of their own inclination on afield of battle. But 
as for the-science displayed in purely military 
works of attack and defence, it will hardly bear 
the test of close scrutiny. Fort Brown was 
a simple work and indeed well constructed. 
Fort Polk, at Point Isabel, was, however, the 
laughing stock of the army, and famous for the 
absurdity of its plans. The batteries at Vera 
Cruz were as simple as works of attack could be, 
and at no point approached nearer than one 
thousand yards of thecity. The batteries erected 
against Chapultepec, will hardly be quoted as 
specimens of skill by any one. These were all 
the works of construction of any consequence 
executed by the engineer corps in Mexico. ‘The 
other duties perfurmed by them, were those of re- 
connoisance and map-drawing. Much of that, too, 
was performed by officers of the line of the army. 

The company of sappers.and miners, and 
poutoniers, after constant recommendation, as 
a part of the engineer force, was authorised 
by law at the commencement of the war, and 
being organised, did service on the southern 
line of operations from Vera Cruz te Mexico. 
It was of much use, and was doubtless as good 
a company of infantry as there was in the army. 
The engineer operations not being very exten- 
sive, the operations of the company in that arm 
ceased with them. Such as they were, they have 
been made the basis of application for an in- 
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be persisted im, with **unmastered importuni- 
ty,” until they are obtained. There is much 
reason for their employment, it cannot be denied, 
and by having a corps of men better educated in 


the particular branch of military service, than. 


those of the line, much practical benefit may be 
derived. But such a corps should be adapted to 


the wants of our country, not blindly modelled 


upon the effete systems of European powers. 


They are not wanted exclusively for the care of, 


fortifications, or to build pouton bridges from 
West Poiut to Washington’s valley, for the edi- 
fication of the corps of cadets. 

The system of fortifications which we have 
pursued at ap enormous expense, and which will 
be endless if persisted in, increasing in magnitude 
as it does daily, it may be feared, partakes too 


much of the science of a few past genera-| 
tions. Our coast is so very extensive, that to, 


guard it thoroughly is impossible. Forts and 
troops without number would be requisite, and to 
keep the forts in a defensive state even in time 
of war, would require an outlay which would 
cause other and more important departments of 


the service to sufler from the expenditure. For-. 


tified harbors, it may safely be asserted, are not 
wanted, except for the protection of commerce, 
and as safe places for refitting and repairing the 
vessels eugaged in it, and those belonging to the 
navy- ‘To these uses may be added, the protec- 
tion of those large cities whose wealth offers an 


inducement to the cupidity of the enemy, to cause 


him to attack them. But, as these large cities 
are the points of rendezvous for the marine, all 
purposes are fulfilled when they are well fortified. 


To multiply expenditures and stations by stud- | 


ding the coast with a large number of small forts, 
formidable only to a weak naval force, appears 
to be incommensurate in benefit with the whole 


outlay of money and means. For, if. the point. 


be of any essential value to an enemy for ulterior 
purposes, he will bring a force against it, sufli- 
cient to crush the ordinary garrison which the 
small work will contain. If it be not, then he 
will hardly assail it for the purpose of unprovoked 
and useless marauding. 


Again, the great facilities for land-transporta- 


tion, now at hand in every civilised country, ad- | 


vise many modifications in the system of coast 
defence, as well as the quartermaster'’s depart- 
ment of an army. Thus, one thing which has 
been urged as of great importance by engineer 
officers, might well be dispensed with altogether. 
To know how to construct ponton bridges is per- 
haps well enough, as it will afford the facility 
requisite upon an emergency, should it ever arise. 
But whether it will occur is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. The rivers of this continent are peculiar in 
their character, In any portion of the country 


|where military operations are likely to occur, 


they are for the most part too large to be bridged 
vin such manner, or too small to require it—and 
the means of passage are so immediately at hand, 
that such an incuwbrance as a ponton train is 
unuecessary. In remote warfare, or in the pros- 
ecution of Indian hostilities, it would be perhaps 
worthless. No geveral commanding a small 
army, which will always be the operating force, 
can afford to trail after him through an unsettled 
country, for a doubtful purpose, a train, quite 
sufficient for the full transportation of a division, 
laden with pontons and their equipments. 

| The establishment has been authorised, and 
principally for the reason that there once occur- 
red an event where it might have been beneficial. 
It was conceded that General Taylor might have 
crossed the Rio Grande, immediately after the 
battle of Resaca de la Palma, and probably have 
‘captured the Mexican army, had a ponton train 
been immediately at his disposal. On this, to 
provide against future events of the same nature 
in the Mexican war, the train was authorised and 
constructed. But the door was locked after the 
steed had been stolen, as not unfrequently hap- 
pens. The Rio Grande was passed without pon- 
tons, and although they were sent out to Mexico 
in order to operate upon the southern line, from 
Vera Cruz to the capital, they were utterly use- 
less. Other than the Rio Grande, and perhaps 
the Panuco, it is dvubtful whether in all Mexico 
there is a stream where they would have served 
any beneficial purpose whatsoever. They did 
not serve any as pontons—but some parts of the 
train were found to be useful by the quarter 
master’s department for hay packing at Vera 
Cruz. A large portion of the material wassold 
‘with other débris of equipment, at the close of the 
war. What became of the remainder is not exact- 
ly known to us, but it is doubtless going to decay, 
serving no other purpose than that of showing 
how a ponton bridge may be built, and how little 
it is worth upon this continent, at this day. 

If Engineer soldiers in considerable numbers 
were employed under their own officers, in con- 
nection with the army, ou such duty as is re- 
quired in the field, if they should construct 
the temporary defences upon Indian borders, 
move with troops and build the actual military 
bridges useful on the frontier, practice whatever 
scientific knowledge they have, and reduce it to 
the standard required for actual service in their 
own country, it is fair to believe that the men 
would become more ready in the construction of 
| worksof every kind, and the officers more fitted for 
active service, and of more use to the state, than 
they will ever be, building useless forts on the 
eastern coast—or acquiring knowledge, theoret- 
ical or practical, of effete European systems at 
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the bureau at Washington, or at the Military 
Academy. 

There is nothing truer than that necessity is 
the mother of invention. Men will always ac- 
quire knowledge more perfectly, and with more fa- 
cility, when the beneficial effect of itis within view, 
than when that effect is seen dimly in the dis- 


tance, and clouded by contingencies. Thisshould | 


ority in the discipline or prowess of the assail- 
ants. British, or any other good infantry, will 
oppose the best of cavalry with invariable suc- 
cess upon anything like an equal field. That 
they should be beaten by men who carry a wea- 
pon, not only useless but a positive incumbrance 
while mounted, shows that they were beaten be- 
fore the attack was made, 





be remembered in the constitution and organiza-| However, the days of the superiority of cavalry 
tion of our army especially. Upon this truth, | in civilised warfare have passed, and especially 
may be based the principal argument in favor of |in the United States. The greater portion of 
the national system, of depending mainly upon | the country in the east is uufitted for its opera- 
a force of new levies in time of war. As, how-|tions in masses, and speed of locomotion for 
ever, these new levies must learn of the old es- | large bodies is obtained by means of the steam 
tablishment, it is necessary that the troops of the | power which every where traverses the country. 
latter, should be especially proficient. Hence the |Cavalry would be wanted in time of war for 
reasous why the regular force should be employ- |short escort service, and perhaps for making an 
ed as much as possible upon duties which will | occasional charge, in connexion with artillery, to 
fall to their lot in the period of strife. be supported by infantry. From the small num- 
The Cavalry and Infantry of the army, are the | ber likely to be required in the east, and the na- 
only branches of the service, avowedly kept up ture of its services, arise reasons why it should 
for present purposes alone. Their numbers both | be of excellent character. While the west af- 
of officers and men are atthe minimum. Their | fords the school, and the theatre for the instruc- 
service is nearly constant, and inasmuch as it tion and beneficial operation of ourcavalry arm, it 
partakes of activity, is in many respects calcu-| would seem the part of good policy to cherish it. 
lated for improvement. The Dragoon regi-| Infantry is, and must be the main force of every 
ments are alinost constantly upon the move at army used in civilised warfare. It is the only 
the west, and the continued marching gives offi- | arm able to protect itself, is the least dependent 
cers and men the practical knowledge of their upon circumstances for its physical support, and 
duties so eminently essential to cavalry. A besides being the most powerful force, is the 
mounted force is peculiarly necessary in the |least expensive, and most readily formed from 
west, where there are no facilities for locomotion, | new levies. With us the force of the regular 
aud where operations are against an uncivilised establishment is small, and in the garrison service 
foe. The school is undoubtedly a good one, and | of the west, the troops and officers are deprived 
the dragoons of the West would, if properly of the benefit which would arise from the con- 
handied, be an excellent corps upon which to | stant practice of evolutions in masses. It may 
form the cavalry of a warlike establishment. be believed nevertheless, that these troops as at 
However, it must not be presumed that dragoons | present organised have the elements of efficiency, 
are to be made in a day, and it would be well 'if not that perfection which would be desirable 
were that kind of foree much increased, espe- | asa nucleus upon which to form the mass of a 
cially as it is the only effective one for pursuit of newly raised army. By inereasing the cavalry 
Judians upon the Western frontiers and prairies. | force to a strength which would render the em- 
A force from which might be drawn the greater ployment of volunteer horse unnecessary in time 
portion of the cavalry of an army, might very |of war, the infantry could be collected in larger 
well be kept in service. The protection to con- | garrisons, and would be afforded better opportu- 
voys to and from our distant territories would be | nities for continued discipline than it can ever 
more efficient than at present, and when it might | enjoy while eut up into detachments of one or 
be necessary, a body of mounted men could be | two companies. 
commanded for service at any point, who would | The benefit to be derived from a regular in- 
make a very different figure, and do very different fantry establishment, above the service actually 
service from the heterogenous masses denominated rendered, must, however, be small, unless the 
cavalry, amongst volunteers. Troops of the lat- | officers are to regard themselves as liable to do 
ter character have never done any thing as yet. duty uponemergency in higher grades than most 
It is true that Col. Johnson's mounted riflemen’ of them ean aspire to upon any peace establish- 
are said to have charged successfully a line of meut likely to be kept up in the United States 
British troops at the battle of the Thames. | service. The duties of Captains and subalterns 
But the reasons why they were successful mast : of infantry are simple as they can well be, and 
be looked for, in the panic of their enemies and’ so long as an officer sees nothing before him 
the disparity of force, rather @aan in any superi-_ which can call for an exertion of higher powers 
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he will lack the incentive toimprovement. It is | suggested by a consideration of the army of the 
a natural trait in men to refuse action in profes- | United States as it really exists. The sugges- 


sional matters unless there be an end in view. tons which we have made are those which have 
People seldom amuse themselves by the practice struck us as apposite. 





However, the objects 
of anything which appertains peculiarly to their which we have had in view, as we have said, 
duties. On the coutrary they will take almost have been to draw attention to the subject, and 
any other method of killing leisure, unlesssome to show what we deem to be a great and pre- 
advancement can be derived for themselves, or | vailing error,—that of regarding those employed 
some benefit conferred upon their class or their in the military service as a class distinct from 
country. But, if the probability of the necessity the mass of their fellow citizens. It may be that 
of such knowledge as can readily be acquired | we have touched not overlightly on some depart- 
be presented to officers, in ever so remote a de- ments of the army, and that we shall incur the 
gree, the idea of usefulness will add its induce- | charge of faultfinding : if so, we are perfectly wil- 
ments, ail powerful with properly constituted ling to take the responsibility. Faultfinding, with 
minds, to keep up with the age in affairs of the regard to individuals, may in many eases be re- 
military service. 'prehensible, or at least productive of no good 

These last remarks will apply to the whole army effect. But in respect to national affairs, or na- 
as well as to the infantry; if the genius of a man tional establishments, we hold that it is the first 
is confined by the stern bonds of necessity, and step in progression. At all events, it brings sub- 
of legislative enactment, to a narrow sphere, jects of interest before the world, which being 
without a probability of passing beyond its known are prominent—and then 
bounds, surely the effect will be that time will 
render habit second nature, and the mind will 
become incapable of proper action, if perchance 
the barriers which have long confined it are re- 
moved. Like the hopeless prisoner of years, 
suddenly freed from his dungeon, a man who all 
his life has filled a subordinate position, when 
ealled to a higher sphere, will shrink from 
the light, and seek to shun responsibility by a 
return to his accustomed confinement,—unless 
indeed, he regards his subordinate position as one 
of probation. 

That the officers of the army, or many of them 
could be of more service to the state in higher 
positions than those which they occupy in the! 
regular establishment, when there is a necessity | 
for the employment of a large foree, does not | We are—whence come we ?—whither do we go 
admit of a doubt. In the late war some few; Who live—move—have our being here—for what? 
were employed, and surely not one failed in the| Te take upon us this poor human lot— 
duties of his grade. That more of them were Merely beneath Life’s heavy load to bow? 
not promoted to higher commands, was doubt- | To toil and labor for the glittering gold— 
less the result of the jealousy which has been’ Not knowing who shall gather? To grow old, 
remarked in the former part of this paper. | Thea sicken—droop—and die—and be forgot? 

That the employment upon emergency, in su- | O! for some Prophet-voice, to tell us what 
perior positions, would require sound judgment in | : , 
selection is most true, and it ean hardly be be- | We ®sk the Past the reason of our Being— 
lieved that the rule of succession established | V®*ttive to pierce the eternal Mystery ; 
for promotion, would answer for original ap- | But in Sine — any einen 
pointments. That education and experince | Mts POF RAROSTANAy ORE OROHT 
render a man more fitted for the exercise of mil- | Briss back no Norinlg Fone, ae onrnrn “— 
itary command than one who lacks them, if the | Renee we wet am Soe Reaeneter he 
individual capacities are the same, is a truism | Bat shrouded heneneiratle “om p 

The deep and tideless calm remains unbroken— 
apparent to all. ‘Therefore, that the country ig ey maby OG staal 
may have the benefit of this education and ex- From that dim shore no vessel hath been spoken!— 
perience, in all necessary action, in its greatest 
exteut, it would be well that laudable ambition, 
instead of being stifled should be cherished. 


The remarks which we have written have been' New York, Feb., MI. 


“ Distinction with a broad and powerful fan 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away, 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself, 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.” 
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“ Tis veil’d in mystery still!” 


The fixal change we all must undergo! 


Unknown and voiceless as the silent tomb, 
No G£dipus may solve with sign or token 
The great Enigma of Futurity! 
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rope—Ah, do you really think so? Pray, what 
do you mean? I mean that be was a man of 
more actual worth than any one he left behind. 
You are singular in your opinion—do I under- 
stand youaright? Well, I mean that at hisdeath 

In language we have the nearest approach to; he was actually worth more than avy man in 
a sighi of the mind, which like God, is invisible) Europe. Oh certainly—quite a different affair 
in its nature, but is manifested in its operations. | though. We have not however gone so far as 
In language therefore, we may expect to find the ‘to use the reverse of good and of rich, as synony- 
deep imprint of human nature, aud likewise|mous. We cannot call a man worthless who is 
traces of national peculiarities. ‘Take an exam- | worth nothing, nor can we say a poor man is a 
ple ortwo. Does not the use of the word good, | bad man, though when we use the phrase, poor 
in several languages, afford some proof of the | but pious, we do hint in direet opposition to 
universal cupidity of man, by showing the high! Scripture, that this is an exception, the general 
estimate put upon property? For property, we | rule being rich and pious. By such phrases as 
have—Greek ta agatha—Latin bona—German | poor speaker, poor statesman, &c., as equivalent 
die giter—Spanish buena, French biens and to bad, we show that poverty is associated in our 
English Goods—all, as is obvious, from the word minds with the opposite of goodness. So too 
in each language respectively, meaning good.|we have taken the Latin word vilis, meaning 
Thus the Good—the great good, the desirable | originally cheap or trivial, as in the well known 
thing is property. As the Romans said esse in| lines of Horace—et genus, et virtus, nisi cum RE 
bonis—meaning to have possession of an estate—| vitior algaest. (By the way, see how re is used— 
so the French, avoir du bien—manquer de bien— | thing—the great thing—what thing? Why 
to be rich—to be poor; il aime le bien—ah, ex-| money of course.) We have taken this word 
cellent man, you are ready to exclaim, who loves  vilis, and have made it mean in our vile, moral 
what is good; softly—spare your laudation—it | baseness. And here suggests itself to us the 
only means—he loves money. In English we | word villein or villain, by some derived from the 
keep up the same idea through a variety of French vil—by others, better perhaps from villa— 


GOOD—VIRTUE. 


“From words to things.” 





words. Wealth comes from the same root with 
well—weal is another form, and Common-wealth 
is the dignified title we give to the great aggregate 
of persons, things, and institutions, constituting 
the State. So the word estate, meaning origi- 
nally, state or condition, generally, has gained the 
specific meaning of property—goods—wealth— 
the state or estate most important, being that 
which has reference to worldly possessions. This 
meaning of estate is not found in the words from 
which itis derived. Status, does not mean pro- 
perty, though the Romans said, somewhat in this 
sense, of persons proscribed, nullum statum 
habent—they have nothing to lose. Nor do the 
French use etat as we do estate, though singularly 
enough it would seem to mean clothes in the fol- 
lowing sentence—vos petites dames portent un 
aussi grand etTat que les dames de qualité. Dress. 
we are thus taught, if we did not know it other- 
wise, is a great affair with the modern Gauls. 
In a general sense, worth is value—its specific 
meaning refersto money. The ancient worthies 
were very different men from those who now- 
a-days are said to be worth the most. Were 
old Fuller alive to give a new edition of Eng- 
land’s Worthies he would have to head his list 
with Rothschild, and Baring & Co. The con- 


trariety of meaning in the different forms of this 
word, show how far the setting tide has drifted 
some from others—Louis Philippe was I sup- 
pose, when he died, the worthiest man in Eu- 


| 


but nomatter. ‘This word, as all know, meantori- 
| ginally one who held land by a low tenure, but we 
have ceased to use it in this stgnification; chiefly 
I apprehend, because it has another signification 
in which as a general thing, it is at least as ap- 
plicable to the master as to the servant. These 
villains, or servants were divided into classes, 
aud one class, was that of villains in gross—but 
it is easy to see, that should one now-a-days 
speak of gross villains, there would be nothing 
‘in the opprobrious epithets, exelusively applica- 
| Something of the same sort 





|ble to servants. 
seems to have happened with the word knave, 
which originally meant servant, but in that sense 
is now obsolete, because it bas another mean- 
ing—dishonest man—not peculiar as we know to 
servitude. So we have dear—first, that which 
cost much money, and secondly, of course, be- 
loved. * Ah, but you are dear to me, Cara sposa,” 
said with emphasis the husband who paid a 
‘thousand dollars for a shawl. In German we 
have theuer, and in French cher, with the same 
\double meaning. So in Latin—Plautus says— 
| fateor esse me cocum carissimum—so a gentleman 
jug say, though he would not like to do it 
without some further explanation, in truth my 
‘cook is very dear to me,—the distinction of gender 
vin Latin by means of termination is sometimes 
‘convenient. Whatis dearest is most precious— 
that is, its excellence is measured by its price. 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
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spenbeth-bed the hens i is an Achar: thikicnunet | no bad measure of the dGeconee hetween those 
see a golden wedge without coveting it—and the | who expelled the Tarquins, and those who have 
heart is a Midas that would turn whatever it/again submitted to Pio Nono. By the way, 
touches into Gold, to find, alas too late, that it} speaking of vertu, how well the word connaisseur 
cannot feed upon Gold. The word suggests | expresses what the French intend by it, and how 
another illustration. We love Gold better than| contrasted with the low use of the same phrase 
anything else, and so whatever else we most) in English—a knowing one. Observe too, the 
love, we call Golden. The best age is the age) additional and delicate refinement of the use, in 
of Gold. Youth is the Golden period of Life. | this sense, of the verb connaitre in the reflexive 
Golden opportunity means that in the highest form, il se connait en peinture intimates more than 
degree favourable. Nay, see in the following | a capability of judgment—it alludes to sensibility 
quotation from a hymn-book how far the figura- | and enjoyment. It is much better, therefore. 
tive use of language diverges sometimes from than our English phrase, he is a good judge. 
the literal. The pious poet sings— Critic allows the idea of captiousness, if it does 
not suggest it—and the idea of mistake too. 
The critic may be a Fadladeen, or he may be an 
| Addison, The connaisseur must be one who 
Not content with worshipping Gold on Earth, we | with a loving sensibility, knowingly appreciates. 
carry our idol into the very courts of Heaven. | Ss. L. 


“Golden moments, Golden moments, 
When | felt his spirit move.” 





The use of the word Virtue, in several lan-| 
guages, has something curious. It comes from | 
vir, aud therefore signifies primarily, what is most | 
excellent in man. The Romans meant by it, 
bravery, that being the great virtue, or excellence | 
with the conquerors of the world. In English it | 
means moral excellence. We honour bravery, | 


A CHANT FOR TOILERS, 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 


and eall it from man’s noblest part, courage—| 1. 
from ceur, or as we might say, heartage—but Now my summer task* is ended and the hand is free that 
when we use the word representing the whole | gave 


man—virtue—we make it significant of his moral | WwW sr of counsel to the Toiler, words of cheer unto -the 
nature. When applied to men, it is so used; | a 

but when applied distinctively to women it) We have learn’d to know each other, learn’d our steadfast 
has but one meaning. Like the Romans, we} | faith to prove, ; 

call a single excellence, because of its preém- | In eye and the promptings of the marvel worker, 
ineut importance, by the name that stands for : 

excellence in general. Do not the French man-| | How it brings “ surcease of sorrow,” how it lightens ev’ry 
ifest less profound respect for the purity of female | _ lead, ss he he 

character, when they call it sagesse—not virtue, —_ “‘ Worker on his mission, strewing roses on the 
but wisdom merely, which is something different, | Pare 

and less noble and resting upon a weaker founda- | In the silence of the midnight, in my lonely, lonely room, 
tion? Pudeuris even more insufficient, if not un- | | have felt its lightest whisper witha magic light the gloom. 
worthy. May we not also, though by way of| 
digression, charge the French language with de- 
preciating moral character, by the use of the same 
word for an honest man, ona for a civil or genteel | It has linked me to your quarrel with a strong, enduring 
man, un honnéte homme—un homme honnéte. Is Perce We to the fancies that were crowded on my brain, 
probity so near akin to civility and politeness, and | 

80 constantly associated with them, that this use | Till I strove for guerdons better than the plaudits of the 
of language is justifiable? But to come back to| proud, 

the word virtue. What shall we say of the ap- | Turning with a weary fecling from the phantom-chasing 
plication of this word in Italian, to a love for the | crowd— 

fine arts? The descendants of the Romans who From the chord of self-evoking music, wild but sweet to 
made virtus to consist in bravery—have they no| hear, — 

higher idea of it, than to make it mean skill jn Fraught with mystic strange revealings to the earnest 
pictures and statues and antiques! The differ- ts erie: 

ence between the two meanings, may serve as 


| It has cheered me at my labor giving energy and fire, 
| Aud a purpose high and holy to the breathings of my lyre. 


* A Serics of Labor Chants. 
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Preaching Progress, preaching Freedom and a glorious 
new crusade, 

’Gainst the Wronger and the Tyrant who oppress us and 
degrade. 


Preaching Union to the units that were scattered far apart, 
*Till they formed a federation with an universal heart. 


Law and Order for their basis of a monument secure, 
For the planting of the Standard of the Army of the Poor. 


As a pioneer among you I have labored day by day, 
To remove the toils of custom that were cumbering the 
way. 


Taking soundings in the shallows of your fortune’s adverse 
sea, 

For the rocks beneath the surface where your large hope 
wrecked may be— 


Keeping careful watch for ever as a pilot and a guide 
For some brilliant, shining beacon that would light you 
o'er the tide ; 


Held the rudder firm and boldly, ordered all things for the 
best, 

Seeking out a placid haven where your shatter’d barque 
may rest. 


When you winced beneath the tauntings of the rich and 
better born, 
I have taught you to repay them with intenser, bitter scorn. 


Pointing to the gifts God gave you—health and strength 
and peace of mind, 
In the mould of Nature forméd not as mimics of mankind— 


But of giant strength and stature, with an aptitude com- 
plete, 

To resist the season’s changes in extremes of cold and 
heat. 


I am with you, I am of you, all your hopes and all your 
fears 
Find an ever open portal in my love-awakened ears. 





For I too have felt misfortune and the pang of honest pride, | 
Standing on the verge of ruin, not a friend to seek my side. | 


I have found the dreams of boyhood fictien in the garb ef 
truth, 
Manhood’s sorrows aye belying all the promises of youth. 


On the verge of ruin standing, with a heart of care and 
gloom, 
I have waited in the silence for the speaking of my doom. | 


Woe is me, how I have striven with a fortitude for years, 
I have borne my share of trial, I have wept my share ef 
tears. 


With the world in early bovhood left to struggle on alone 
By cold hearts as dead to feeling as a monume ttal stone. 


But the independent spirit, and the thought that I was 
free, 

As the bright moon after tempests, made the future shine 
for me. 


Fairy land was all around me—perfumed seemed the | 


summer air, 
And my feet where’er I wended trod on roses bright and 


Came the dawn of Inspiration, in a sudden flood of light, 
O’er my mind and o’er my spirit with a host of fancies 
bright— 


Then thy world, Imagination! stood revealed before my 
view, 

Where with looks all leve and passion my young spirit 
fleetly flew ; 


Then I learned to speak in music ’till the tracings of my 
pen 

Had a spell to touch the feelings and the sympathies of 
men. 


Freedom, Nature, and Religion, and the brotherhood of 
man, 

Were the spell-words that like lightning through my in- 
most being ran— 


Urging me to Work and Labor, from the armory of 
mind, 

Taking stronger, mightier weapons for the conscripts of 
mankind. 


Till in Rhythmic march progressive, sons of Toil through- 
out the land, : 

’Neath Reform’s imposing standard took a station proud 
and grand. 


Rending bulwark after bulwark that debarred them from 
their right, 
With a strong Titanic vigor, and a God-awaken’d might, 


*Tilla panic seized on tyrants marring all their cruel mirth, 
As they heard the new pulsations in the mighty heart of 
earth— 


Felt a Revolution’s advent, saw the quick revolving wheel 
Of a wondrous change and sudden for the universal weal— 


Saw the giant-like dimensions of the people’s monarch— 
Thought, 

Pregnant in the hearts of millions by a million workers 
wrought— 


Heard the poet like a prophet in a voice of thunder sing, 
Songs of music all petential as theugk lightning touched 
the string— 


Saw the meteor-like portents on the brow of coming Time, 
Read the words of awful impert in the page of prose and 
rhyme — 


Heard the thun’drous diapason of a music out of sight— 
Saw a bright shape strive with darkness as the day-dawn 
with the night— 


To be victor in the struggle and to shine eternally 
As the Aagel incarnated whom we know as Liberty. 


Oh! I’ve labored like the loving striving ever day and 
night, 

Weaving plots to break your fetters that your labor may 
be light. 


Many a moming by the waters of the far resounding sea 
Have I walked in meditation all my spirit fancy free— 


Many a morning in the forest, ere the birds began to 
sing, 
Have I sung of Freedom’s advent, harping on the bound 
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Many an hour upen the mountain in the dark and lonely 
glen, 

By the brawling mountain torrent far away from haunts 
of men, 


With the red deer bounding by me, and the blue sky 
overhead, 
Has my spirit held communion with the spirits of the 


dead— 


Calling down the great departed from their high and bliss- 
ful home, 

Holding converse with the brightest of your heroes, 
Greece and Rome— 


Saw again the manly bearing of the high heroic Three,* 
Saw again the bold Three Hundred in thy pass, Thermo- 
pyle— 


Stood beside the brothers Gracchi, heard again their words 
of flame 

Stirring up the banded people ’gainst the haught Patri- 
cian hame— 


From the base of Pompey’s statue turning when great 
Cesar fell, 


At her touch the chain must sunder and the prison be 
unbarred, 

Though ten thousand armed tyrants kept unceasing watch 
and ward; 


And her frown, oh God!—the anger of that young Immor- 
tal’s frown, 

When she hurleth kingly anarchs and their mighty king- 
doms down, 


Like an earthquake’s roar commingled with the moaning 
of the sea, 
Sounds her lightest word of anger, tyrant rulers, unto ye. 


On and ever on, my brothers, God of Heaven give you 
speed, 
’Tis an age of iron truly asking iron aid indeed ; 


But the will of man is potent, if he uses reason right, 
To evoke from utter chaos all the long imprison’d light : 


Yes, the mind, the master-worker, plans the labor for the 
hand, 
Ever ruling—the presiding guardian-spirit of the land. 





On, still on, my earnest brothers, with oppression warfare 
wage, 


Saw the sword of Kosciusko and the gleaming shaft of | »Tjy) your struggle be recorded as the wonder of the age; 


Tell— 


Saw of Rome the latest Tribune in the people’s maddest 
storm, 

The young champion of Progress in the chariot of Re- 
form ; 


And I caught their burning lessons—on my soul they fell 
like flame, 


*Till they blended with my nature and a part of me be- 
came. 


In my musings, in my dreamings, still for you alone I 
strove 


But to win your heart’s approval and be worthy of your 
love, 


] have trampled mine own sorrow, I have stifled mine own 
care, 

That I may the better serve you—unencumbered as the 
air. 


Oh, my brothers! in the distance, starry-eyed and lumi- 
nous, 


With a graceful port majestic Freedom cometh unto us; 


On her brow the noonday radiance of a glorious summer 
sun, 

With a smile that dims the lightning cometh the Eternal 
One. 


Flow’rs are springing wheresoever her celestial feet are 
prest, 
With the fragrance sempiternal of the Eden of the blest ; 


Fountains laugh und rivers sparkle, into ripples breaks the 
lake, 

All the face of Nature smileth blissful smiles for her sweet 
sake. 


* The Horatii. 


Be but hopeful, be but trustful, be but loyal to the cause, 
Down with wrong and with injustice, down with tyrants 
and their laws; 


Lift your jubilant loud voices, sing the pwans of the bold, 
In the breezes of high heaven, be the Toiler’s flag unroll’d; 


|In your manhood gather round it wheresoever it may 
stand, 
Guard it ever with the boldest of your lion-hearted band ; 


Let the traitor who deserts it be down-trampled in the 
dust, 
As the coward who like woman fled the quarrel of the just. 


Now my summer task is ended, and the fruit is at your 
feet, 

If they win your hearts to love them I will deem the labor 
sweet. 


Now for me the silent sorrow and the loneliness and gloom 
Phantom shapes of long lost pleasures flit around my 
lonely room. 


Days of childhood,—summer rambles, through green 
woods and gardens fair, 

Days of youthhood—higher longings, sunny castles in 
the air; 


Days of manhood,—toil unresting, bitter want within my 
door, 

Crowd around me in the silence and with anguish I de- 
plore. 


Where be they, the rainbow-tinted dreams of fame that 
cheer’d me on? 

Echo answers in the distance—“ like to summer friend- 
ships, gone.” 


Where be they who named me ever as the one they cher- 
ished best ? . 

Hark the mournful echoes answer, “ they have left thee 

to unrest.” 
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Where be all the golden coffers of the seniors of my line? |Comes the winter dark and hoary, bringing sharp and 


And the echo maketh answer, “not for thee and not for 
thine.” 


Where, oh! where get balm for sorrow, and a sure return 


wintry cold, 


To the homestead of the Toiler owning neither land nor 


gold. 


for love ? *Tis the month of dark December ; fleetly fall the flakes 
And the echo answers sweetly like to music—“ look of snow— 
above.” Ice is on the running water, and the sharp winds keenly 
blow. 
hed tla maa sure and lasting, free from ev'ry care | would I were at rest and lying in kind Death’s unbroken 
Hark the echo sadly singeth—* weary spirit not in life.” mens 
* | Never more to war with fortune—never more to wail and 
weep. 


When shall worth have fitting honor and a never fading 
wreath ? 

Hark! in tones that sooth the spirit, echo answers, “ after 
death.” 


Truthful echo, mournful echo of the thought within my 
brain, 
I am wedded to my sorrow—my repinings are in vain. 


Come the ills of life the faster and the darker fur my tears, 
Falling ever as they’ve fallen now for long and weary 
years. 


Oh, my Alice, pure and loving, oh! my children, fair and 
young, 

’Tis for you that I am grieving—’tis for you my heart is 
wrung; 


Closer to me, closer to me, that my earnest tongue may 
bless, 

While these arms of love enfold thee in a sweet and fond 
caress. 


Oh! I would that I had riches my affection deep to prove, 
With the rare gifts | would lavish at the feet of those I 
love. 


Gems should glitter, oh! my Alice, in the mazes of thy 
hair, 

Naught but raiment rich and costly should my loved one 
have to wear. 


And the tiny Jitt/e Alice with her roguish eyes of blue, 
Should be prankt in silks and satins, and have rings and 
trinkets too ; 


And for him, the sturdy roarer, silver whistle he should 
blow, 

*Till with trowsers thoughts of greatness in his little heart 
should grow. 


But till then this plague of childhood, with a mint of 
money bought, 
Would console him as he “ whistled in his utter want of 
thought.” 


Woe is me, befooled by fancies, and a sorrow at my door, 
Morn and even moaning ever—“ that ’twill leave me nev- 
ermore.”’ 


Wealthy homes are all around me, homes of luxury and 
ease, 

Wine and music, mirth and laughter, but alas we’ve none 
of these. 


Wealthy merchants in the market, dollars chink in every 
street, 
Signs of pomp and signs of splendor wheresoe’er I turn 


I am weary, oh, my Alice, I will lay my aching head, 
For ’tis throbbing unto madness, for a moment on the bed. 


Ah, my step is getting feeble, and my heart is quite op- 
prest: 
Iam weary, very weary—I will take a little rest. 





SECLUSAVAL; 


OR THE 


SEQUEL TO THE TALE OF ‘“‘JUDITH BENSADDI.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LADY IN BLACK. 


In Philadelphia I took up my lodgings in the 
hotel where Judith and I had spent the ten most 
interesting days of my life—where in sadness and 
in delight we had lived like brother and sister— 
and where we finally separated with hearts in- 
tertwined and bound together in bonds of the 
purest and sweetest affection. Now, after an 
interval of three and a half years, | found my- 
self again in the same house, but with feelings 
and under circumstances, O how changed! 

I desired on my arrival, to visit the parlor 
which we then occupied, but was told that a 
family of strangers with a sick lady were now 
in possession. Five days afterwards, when | 
was about to depart for the south, I again inqui- 
red about the parlor, and was told that the family 
were just leaving it, and would go off in the car- 
riage and sulkey at the door. The same mo- 
ment I saw a gentleman and four ladies passing 
out in travelling dresses. One of the ladies was 
dressed in deep mourning and wore a thick veil. 
My curiosity was excited. I also went out to 
look at the party. The lady in black was behind 
and got in last. She seated herself so as to face 
my position; but the veil concealed her face. 
Just as the carriage began to move, she drew her 
veil aside, and what was my astonishment to 
recognise in her features, a strong resemblance to 





my feet. 





Judith Bensaddi! Her whole person agreed 
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with the description of my buried Judith; her 
raven locks, her black eyes, her oval face—all 
were like my lost one. But before I could sean 
the resemblance, to see if it were perfect, she 
was driven off, and I was left trembling amazed 
and unsatisfied. So farasI could judge, she was 
exactly like, probably the very lady, whom I had 
seen on the French ship, when I was going out 
of the harbor of New York. I could not believe 
that this was my poor Judith, risen from the dead; 
yet, laying all fancy aside, the resemblance was 
so evident, that I was sorely perplexed. 

When my stupor of astonishment had some- 
what abated, I went to the clerk at the bar and 
inquired the name of the family. He told me 
that they were the family of Dr. La Motte, of, 
South Carolina, returning home from a tour in| 
the north. I asked if the lady in black was a) 
daughter of Dr. La Motte. “No, (said he,) I 
think she is the governess of his daughters, avd 
that her name is—let me see—oh, here it is in| 
the register—Miss Bersati.”” Here was another | 
curious circumstance; the resemblance of the 
names; yetadifference too. A painful curiosity | 





Seclusaval, and found every thing going on well. 
My beautiful cottage was almost finished. The 
parlor and library were already furnished; the 
hill sides about the house were all trimmed and 
arranged in their garden style; multitudes of 
shrubs, trees and plants of various kinds, had 
been growing in pots and boxes through the sum- 
mer, ready to be set in their destined places in 
due season, so that by the next spring the garden 
would be complete. The other grounds and 
buildings would be in their finished state of im- 
provement by the same time ; so that Seclusaval 
would, the next season, exhibit innumerable beau- 
ties to charm the senses, and to make it one of 


‘the most delightful scenes of rural beauty in the 


world. 

When my good steward, Baylor, led me into 
the parlor of my cottage, 1 remarked that he had 
arranged the furniture very tastefully. Among 
other things in this room, was a piano forte of 
German manufacture, which I had bought in 
New York with other furniture on my way to 
Europe. I had taken a fancy to this instrument, 
because its tones were remarkably sweet, and 


to know more of this lady, was excited; but how because in appearance it resembled the one in 
to learn more was the difficulty ; for nothing was | Charleston, on which my lost Judith had played 
known here of the family, except the few par- the airs which so entranced my soul. But why 
ticulars already mentioned. Icould notdiscover should a lonely bachelor have an instrument 
even the quarter of South Carolina in which Dr. | which he could not play? “ Because, (said I to 
La Motte resided. myself,) perhaps some lady visitor may two or 
I paid a mournful visit to the now vacated par-| three times in a year awaken its silent strings, 
lor. There was the identical sofa on which Ju-| and cheer my lonesome habitation.” 
dith and I had so often sat, while she nursed me| When I saw the instrument now in its place, 
so kindly; there the very spot where we had I said to Baylor, ** This piano. I suppose, has 
mingled tears and throbs, and all the joys of our never yet made music in Seclusaval.” ‘“ Yes, 
innocent love, on the night when we parted. I |sir, (he replied,) I was just going to tell you about 
now left the hallowed spot with an aching heart, | it. Just a week ago to day, I was directing the 
and in a few hours more was on my way again, | men about a terrace in the garden, when I hap- 
by Lancaster, to my native Rockbridge. I gave! pened to cast my eye down the valley, and be- 
my parents and friends—my alma muter, my na-| hold, a carriage and a sulkey were coming up 








tive hills and vales—a visit of two weeks; and 
then, as I supposed, **a long and last farewell” 
—and proceeded southward to shut myself up in 
my own Seclusaval, there to live and there to die, 
a mourner and recluse; not that I had made a 
vow to do so, or that I intended literally to im- 
prison myself in my mountain-bound retreat. 
But there I expected to abide in seclusion from 
the wide world; and only to make exeursions 
beyond the limits of my estate, when some im- 
portant occasion should summon me away. 

I arrived first at the village, near which the 
female academy was located. I received a hearty 
welcome from my friends there, and was grati- 
fied to see the walls of the academy in a state of 
considerable forwardness. The books and ap- 
paratus, bought in Europe for the institution, had 
just arrived, and were stored away until they 
should be wanted. The next day I proceeded to 


the lake side, full of ladies, except the sulkey, 
which had an old gentleman in it. A young gen- 
tleman on horseback led the way. They stop- 
ped several times aud looked all round, as if they 
were admiring the scenery—and well they might 
admire it, Mr. Garame. When they came near 
the foot of the garden, I went down and asked 
them if they would not drive up to the cottage. 
‘Have you a good road up the hill?’ (said the 
old gentleman.) ‘O yes, (said I,) two of them; 
you had better drive up this way by the glen side, 
and you can come down by the otherside. You 
will then have all the beautiful views from the 
hill.” So I led them up bythe glenroad. They 
‘kept looking about every way and praising the 
landscape—as they had reason to do, you know, 
Mr. Garame. When we got into the park, on 
the hill here bebind the house, they stopped sev- 
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the trees. You will say that I have improved | ently he alluded to the lady in black, and I found 
them since you wentaway. I have cuta glimpse | out that his object was to apologise for her break- 
for the top of Craggyhead, and a vista for Rocky | ing out so, when I mentioned your being crossed 
Nook cottage over the valley yonder. Well, | in love. He said that Miss Julia Bersati, the 
when we got to the foot of the great tulip tree,| lady in black, was in deep affliction; that she 
out yonder, and the whole valley and mountains) had lately lost her father, had lost her only brother 
burst on their view at once, they cried out, ‘Oh before, and had like you been unfortunate in love. 
how beautiful.’. There was a lady in a black | This was no doubt the reason, (he said,) why she 
mourning dress, that seemed to be all in raptures| was so affected, when she heard of your case. 
atthe landscape. When they had looked alittle, | | He told me that she was a very amiable and ac- 
and [ could speak without interrupting them, I) complished lady, bred in London, and once in 
invited them into the house. They came into | | prosperous circumstances there; and being now 
the parlor; but for some time they could not rest | reduced to distress among strangers, and a lady 
for going to the door, and looking through the | of tender sensibility, she was easily overcome by 
window over the valley. Presently I asked the) her feelings, when any thing reminded her of her 
favor of the ladies to play on the piano and tell, misfortunes. When he had finished his apology 
me if it was in good tune. First, a young lady | for the strange behaviour of the lady in black, 
in white played a tune very prettily. * That is a) he were me for my kindness and followed the 
very sweet instrument, (said the black-eyed lady,)| company.” 


and it is in very good tune.’ Then she went and 


| Such was my steward’s account of the lady in 
played herself, and such delightful music I think I | black ; and the reader will easily conjecture the 
never heard. 


She sung a mournful song, ‘Ma-| impression that such a tissue of strange coinci- 
ry’s Dream ;’ and when she had finished and left) dences made on my mind. In spite of what I 
the piano, I saw tears falling from her eyes. The| had heard and seen in London, I was almost per- 
old lady, Mrs. La Motte, then began to ask me suaded that this lady in black could be no other than 
about you. She said the people at the village | Judith Bensaddi, with her name slightly chang- 
below had praised Mr. Garame’s beautiful valley | ed, probably for some motive of concealment. 
so much, that they had come up to take a look! There was one circumstance which had escaped 
at it. She finished by saying that you must be| my notice in the tumult of my feelings, when I 
going to take a wife, a. you were making such / first beard in London of Mrs. Brannigan's death. 
a beautiful home. ‘No, indeed, (said I;) be told| Judith had a sister married to a christian gentle- 
me that he intended to live a bachelor all his!) man, whose name I had never heard; nor had [ 
days.’ ‘Why, what is the matter? (said she, | heard the name of the gentleman to whom Ju- 
joking ;) is he a woman hater?’ ‘No, (said I,)' dith had engaged herself. Sir David Monteith 
he is an admirer and friend of the ladies: but I|—being unacquainted with Mr. Beusaddi’s fami- 
think from what I have heard him say, that he| ly, might possibly be mistaken in supposing that 
once fell in love with a London lady, and some-| Mrs. Brannigan was the daughter who gave up 
how their love did not prosper—and having lost| her own fortune to pay her father’s debts. This 
her, he expects never to love another.’ WhenI)| noble act was certainly done by Judith, whose 








said this the beautiful lady in black suddenly burst 
out a crying, and ran out into the yard to hide 
her feelings. The rest of them went out too, 
and after they had comforted the lady in black 


uncle had left to her the fortune that she gave up. 
So that there did seem to be a possibility, after 
all, that my Judith might be alive. I regretted 


,| exceedingly, that in the sudden perturbation of 


they returned into the parlor and said they must my feelings, I had not thought of Judith’s sister 
go. I had refreshments brought in. At first) while I was at Sir David Monteith’s, and that I 
they only tasted them sparingly ; but I told them | had left London without inquiring, or thinking to 
to make free and help themselves plentifully ; for inquire, more particularly about the two sisters. 
that you would not be pleased with me, if I let! Being left in some doubt now concerning my 
genteel strangers go away without partaking lib- | Judith’s faith, 1 was prone to hope that the stri- 
erally of the good things in Seclusaval. Then; king coincidences both personal and historical, 
they ate and drank freely; and when they left| betweeu this lady and my lost one were not ac- 
the house, I mounted a horse and rode with them | cidental. Judith, I felt sure, would never have 
about the lawns, and took them up to the dark | chosen to visit my dwelling without a previous 
cascade. When we came back. I proposed et explanation with me;—but I could imagine plau- 
they should take a little voyage on the lake: they) sible reasons to account for this circumstance, so 
consented to be rowed into the Echoing Glen. ‘inconsistent with the well known delicacy of her 
When they again mounted their carriages to! feelings. 





She could not object to coming with 


drive away, the old gentleman stayed behind a her employer's family, without givinga reason 
Pres- that would betray what she would rather con- 


little, talking with me about the valley. 
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ceal; and knowing that I was from home, she | spectators. — so good as to keep your seat, 
had no sverige to object : nor could she presume until I return.” I could not literally keep my 
that the Mr. Garame of Seclusaval, was the same (sei at. My palpitating heart would not let me rest 
person as the poor student of Rockbridge, whom |a single moment; I got up and paced the room, 
she had known and loved three years before. then sat down again; but in another moment I 
: Putting all these facts and conjectures together, | was on my feet, hurrying from ove part of the 
was so nearly persuaded that the lady in black |toom to another. Every minute seemed an hour, 
was my Judith, as to feel the most tormenting | | till Mrs. Naudain returned and asked me to walk 
po" ree to sorted aa mystery. But in erg bed her. I followed her footsteps into a long 
i ate o ae t > aa of 4 La rstanw'd piazza in the rear of the house, and then to the 
or to discover the place of his residence. The | ‘end of the piazza. where we entered a passage 
tavern-keeper at the village could give me no in- | on the left side of which was a door standing 
formation ; no one in the neighborhood was pos- | ajar: beckoning me to enter by that door, she 
sessed of the knowledge that J sought. I con-/| retired in silence. I stooda few moments to col- 
cluded then to write letters to acquaintances in | lect my spirits. I heard light footsteps within, of 
different parts of Carolina, and to get my friends (a person walking anxiously over the floor. Push- 
pee hes red ne i sensory I might oa be eer Poop gently, I stepped in, and saw the 
obtain the desired information. At lady in black walking from me, unconscious of 
least fifty letters were written by me and for me;|my presence. Her stature and figure seemed to 
but four weary mouths passed away without al be those of my Judith. Her hair black and 
ray of intelligence. Nobody seemed to know Dr. | glossy as the raven’s plume, agreed with my Ju- 
La Motte. At last a correspondent in Charles-|dith’s. The lady soon heard my approach, and 
ton informed one of my friends, that Dr. La turning round quickly, brought to view a face 
Motte with his family had a few days before em- lw hich again started the rushing tide of sensibility 
barked at that port for France; but that no such | | ‘through my nerves. ‘ My Judith, (I exclaimed) 
Jady as Miss Bersati was with them. This cor-|—my own beloved!” and I sprang forward to 
© . . bs | 
respondent had learned that Dr. L’s residence embrace her. She, when she caught the first 
tod codec ol “4 ore upon a sea me of my person, uttered a faint cry of joy, 
coast, south o arleston. determined to go! and started to meet me. But before we met, I 
immediately to the place, and obtain what infor- | discovered an instantaneous change in her coun- 
Peace wet e pantng. ap vena . tenance. The glow of joyful surprise was con- 
n the first of March, I mounted my horse,| verted into ashy paleness. An expression of 
and put him to a full trial of his speed and bot-' anguish came like a flash of lightning upon her 
pr ee ret I eg “poe aoa t | Bee I was in the act of taking her into my 
oun at Dr. L. was we nown. At his ex-|arms, when she sank at once to the floor. as if 
tensive plantation, ten miles from Beaufort, I) paralyzed. I raised her up and placed her on a 
was able at last to get a clue that would probably isettee in the room, and snatching a cushion from 
guide me to my object. When Dr. L. left home | a chair, put it under her head. She soon began 
for a visit to France, he obtained a situation for | to recover from her partial swoon. Before she 
Miss Bersati in the family of Mr. Naudain, a re-| was able to converse, I had time and opportunity 
lation of his, in the neighborhood of Purysburg | to undecei ad di 
undeceive myself. I had discovered—to my 
onthe Savannah. ‘Thither I weut in eager haste, | inexpressible grief and disa ppointment—that the 
and arrived at the house about noon, on the tenth | lady in black was not Judith Bensaddi. She re- 
day of my absence from home. oa sembled her much in every striking peculiarity 
I was politely received et Mrs. Naudain in the of feature. Buta close inspection immediately 
absence of her husband. She informed me that | detected differences that left no rvom for mistake. 
Miss Bersati was an inmate of her family, and This lady’s eyes were rather smaller and blacker, 
po a om aches another part of her complexion darker, her face longer, and the 
the house. showed such deep emotion on expression of her countenance was to me less 
hearing this, that Mrs. N. suspected instantly the benignly sweet and winning. 
cause of my agitation; and knowing that Miss| She rose after some minutes to a sitting pos- 
Bersati was in a correspondent state of mind, | ture, and giving me a sorrowful look, she sighed 
respecting some gentleman to whom she had been | deeply without speaking. “ Alas, my dear stran- 
attached, the good lady did not wait for any de-| ger, (said I,) we are both, I fear, sadly disap- 
tailed explanation, but on my expressing a desire | pointed by the result of this interview. I have 
to see Miss B., she smiled, and said that the young | long sought you in the belief that you were a 
lady would doubtless be glad toseeme. “Tf will) dear | fri i 
dtless ‘ . dear lost friend. You resemble her, and this re- 
request her (said she) to step into a private room, | semblance deceived me.” ‘Oh! sir, (said she,) 
that so joyful a meeting may be undisturbed by! you were announced to me as a dear lost friend 
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of mine; it was a mistake on both sides; the | riage al priest killed. At last, “nts ever, though 
shock overcame me; I saw that you were a stran- | | | threatened with a return of his old disease, he em 
ger and not my friend. My hopeis gone. Alas, | barked with me, twelve months ago, for Charles- 
alas, he is dead! I shall never see him again!” ‘ton. But it was a sad embarkation; for on that 
Here she burst into a flood of tears. After she very day, we heard that my brother had fallen in 
had wept and sobbed a few minutes, I spoke a duel at Havana, to which he had gone upon a 
some friendly words to her, and gradually led her trading voyage. The news so affected my poor 
into a conversation. The keenness of my dis- | father, that he was taken sick before we lost sight 
appointment would have been more sorely felt, of land. He suffered great agony during five 
if the anguish of Miss Bersati had not interested | weeks, and then, just as the American coast came 
my feelings and excited my curiosity. 1 was ex-|into view, he breathed his last. Thus was I left 
ceediugly desirous to learn the story of one, who |a destitute orphan among strangers, and my first 
in so many points resembled my lost Judith, now office on landing in a strange city, was to bury 
lost again to my newly awakened hopes. my father. His long illness, and my close at- 
Lady, (said I after a while,) your resemblance | | tendance on him, reduced our resources, especi- 
to one whom I dearly loved, whom I thought ally as he had given my brother a large portion 
dead, but whom I hoped again to find alive in| of his capital, to set him up in trade. On my 
you, makes me desirous to know something of landing in Charleston, I had but small funds re- 
your history. Will you favor me with an outline maining. But I experienced great kindness from 
of it?” iseveral strangers, especially from Dr. La Motte, 
“TI will, (said she,) if my feelings permit.” | w ho was a fellow passenger on the voyage. 
*‘T have heard, (said 1,) that you are from Lon-| ‘I must now tell you of another sore affliction 


; ; 
don.’ “I am, (said she ;) but I was born in Italy. on my landing. 1 did not find Mr. Hazleton, as- 


My father, Anselmo Bersati, was a professor of | I expected. He had written to me affectionately 
music. After the death of my mother, he ac- from time to time, during the first year after our 
cepted the invitation of an English nobleman, separation. He then informed me that his father 
and removed from Florence to Loudon, when I; had met with misfortunes in business, which 
was ten years old and my brother twelve. He’ made it expedient for him to remove to New Or- 
had no other children. He taught music in the leans, where he might hope to retrieve his losses. 
nobleman’s family for a while, and wasemployed He still urged us to come as soon as possible to 
in the public concerts. His reputation grew, and | America; assuring me of his unchanged affee- 
he soon acquired a handsome income. He bred tion; and declared that nothing prevented him 
me to the same profession, and before I was six- | from coming to London for me, but the difficulty 
teen, 1 was qualified to give music lessons. I of his father’s affairs, which required his aid. A 
was soon able to support myself in this way ; few days before we embarked, we received a 
and before I was eighteen, I got a good salary | ‘letter dated at New Orleans; in which he prom- 
as musician in the opera. My brother preferred ised to meet me in Charleston, as soon as he 
the mercantile business, and was bred to that. should hear of my arrival there. As soon as I 
He was fond of travelling, and three years ago was able, after landing, I wrote to him an ac- 
made a voyage to America. He returned to|count of my arrival and of my sad condition. 
London with a young gentleman, Andrew Ha- | A month afterwards no answer had arrived. [ 
zleton, of Charleston, whose father was a mer-| wrote again; but no answer was returned. Dr. 
chant in good business. I became acquainted | La Motte then wrote to a friend of his in New 
with Mr. Hazleton; he soon attached himself to. Orleans, to make inquiries. In four weeks he 
me ; the attachment became mutual, and resulted received an answer, saying that old Mr. Hazle- 
in an engagement of marriage. He and my |ton was dead, and that his son Andrew had em- 
brother joined their influence to persuade my fa-| barked, three months before, on a commercial 
ther to emigrate to Charleston, where they as- | adveuture for Brazil, and might be expected soon 
sured him of profitable employment in his pro-!to return, This explained the cause of my re- 
fession. My expected settlement in that city in-| ceiving no answers to my late letters, and gave 
duced him to consent: and the next spring, now | me some consolation. In the meantime, | resi- 
two years ago, was fixed on forthe voyage. Mr. ded i in Dr. La Motte’s family as governess of his 
Hazleton returned home to wait our arrival for, ‘daughters, and received great kindness from the 
the consummation of the marriage. | family. I waited in hope of soon seeing or 

“ The next spring, when we expected to em- hearing from Mr. Hazleton. But another and 
bark, my father was taken ill with a lingering | another month passed away without intelli- 
disease, which confined him six months to the! gence. Dr. L. wrote again to his friend, and re- 
house. When he was able again to ride out, he, ‘ceived for answer, that Mr. Hazleton hacneither 
had the misfortune to be thrown from the car-' returned vor been heard from. I now began to 
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fear that some fatal accident had befallen him. 
I had ne doubt of his fidelity to me, and have 
never suspected him of repenting his engage- 
ment, or | should not have sought intelligence of 
him as I have done. In the month of August, I 
accompanied Dr. La Motte’s family on a tour to 
the north, and returned with them two months 
afterwards.” 

Here I iuterrupted the fair narrator with the 
remark, that it was on their return from that tour, 
that I got a glimpse of her face in Philadelphia, 
and afterwards heard of her visit to my vale of 


Seclusa. She gave me a look of surprise and 
interest, when I mentioned Seclusaval. ‘ Are 
you the owner of that beautiful valley!” “ Yes, 


Miss Bersati; and it was the feeling which you 
showed on hearing of my disappointment in love, 
that led me to seek this interview, in the hope 
that you might indeed prove to be my lost Judith 
Bensaddi.” “Judith Bensaddi! Judith Ben- 
saddi!"” said she in a sort of amazement: “ Is 
she the lady whom you loved?” “ Yes,—whom 
I loved and lost: did you know her?” “ Yes, 
my father was her music teacher ; he often prais- 
ed her as the finest and most amiable scholar that 
he ever had. I saw her a few times; but I never 
had any intimacy with her.” “Can you tell me, 
Miss Bersati, any thing of her history shortly 
before and after her father’s bankruptcy?” * Very 
little, sir; 1 remember to have heard that she 
paid her father’s debis out of her own fortune;— 
and [ think that I afterwards heard of ker going 
to France with her father, and that he died there.” 
“ Did you ever hear of her marriage, and of her 
husband’s name!” “I remember to have heard, 
some years ago, that she was expected to be mar- 
ried to a clergyman who had baptized her: but 
although my father was so often at Mr. Bensad- 
di’s house, while giving her lessons, he ceased to 
have any intercourse with the family afterwards. 
and we did not often hear of them: I do not 
think that I ever heard of her marriage.” “ Did 
you ever hear of her death?” “J heard some- 
thing of another death in the family; but I can- 
not say for certain that she was the one.” 

Thus unsatisfactorily did my inquiries termi- 
nate. Meanwhile Miss Bersati gradually as- 
sumed a more cheerful air, in the excitement of 
conversation. I staid until the next day, and 
became sufficiently acquainted with Miss B. to 
admire her beauty, her talents and her accom- 
plishments. I thought that she showed no re- 
luctance to cultivate an intimacy withme. She 
often alluded to the beauties of Seclusaval, and 
to her despair of again seeing her lover. I thought 
her an interesting lady, resembling my Judith a 
good deal ;—but on the whole far inferior, espe- 
cially in the undesigned simplicity of heart, and 
virgin purity of seutimeut, which gave to my lost 








Judith her transcendent loveliness: not that Miss 
Bersati was notably deficient in these estimable 
traits of character; but the Italian ardor of her 
feelings, was not tempered with such a degree of 
unsophisticated sweetness and modesty, as dis- 
tinguished my Judith. Yet I sincerely commis- 
erated her misfortunes, so much like those of my 
beloved. 

The reader, if interested in her story, will be 
pleased to hear that within a month after my 
visit, her lover returned and fulfilled his engage- 
ment. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MUSIC TEACHER. 


I returned home with a heavy heart; taking 
Charleston in my route, that I might lay in a sup- 
ply of all things needful to complete my estab- 
lishment in Seclusaval, where I was now more 
than ever disposed to lead a solitary life, “ the 
werld forgetting, by the world forgot.” With 
this view I purchased every thing now, in the 
way of furniture and stores, that my little house- 
hoid and my iaborers would be likely to need for 
several years. I was liberal if not profuse, in 
my purchases; I designed to be not only just, 
but generous to my agents, tenants and depen- 
dants: and accumulated such various stores, that 
I could always have suitable presents to bestow. 
For my worthy steward's family I made special 
provision. As to my private and ordinary style 
of living, I resolved that it should be simple 
and plain; but when genteel friends or strangers 
should visit my lovely Seclusaval, I resolved to 
bring forth out ef my stores the elegancies and 
luxuries that would make their visit agreeable for 
the style of my hospitality, as well as for the 
charms of the scenery. 

Thus did I think to console my desolate heart. 
By the first of April, I again saw the unfolding 
verdure of my valley, promising a glorious sum- 
mer display of all that is beautiful in external 
nature. The house was finished in a simple, 
but remarkably neat andwleanly style of archi- 
tecture. It was spacious enough to accommo- 
date a large family. The water pipes were laid, 
and a clear fountain spouted in the yard, and ran 
sparkling to trace its mazy rounds about the slopes 
and terraces of the garden. The garden, now 
finished and furnished, began to bud and bloom 
with all the riches of atemperate climate. The 
meadow, sprinkled here and there with trees, 
single and in clumps, was clothed with a luxuri- 
ant sward of the deepest green. The pure wa- 
ters of the lake were inhabited by a thousand 
sportive fishes, among which the trout seemed 
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to find peculiar joy in the cool, pellucid element.|came up more frequently and took hold more 


The neighboring hills and dales differed from the | 


meadow, only in being more shaded with.the 
native forest trees, which had been selected to 
remain for their stately magnificence, their beau- 
tiful forms, or their rich verdure: but among these 
chosen remnants of the forest, a green turf 
grazed by flocks and herds began to cover and 
adorn the ground. Lawns here and there per- 
mitted the eye to penetrate into the bosom of the 
park, and afforded glimpses of beautiful groves 
and retreats, that enticed the imagination as much 
by what was hidden as by what was revealed. 

A carriage road had been made to wind among 
the hills and dales towards the upper end of the 
valley. Passing by the Dusky Cascade before 
described, it pursued the dark glen that led up to 
the Blue Ridge; but presently took the point of a 
low ridge. that led it gradually up to the top of 
Craggyhead. From this road another led down 
into the valley on the north-eastern side of Crag- 
gyhead, and down that valley until it joined the 
road leading out of Seclusaval by the ravine. 

Now, with all these varied sources of pleasure 
and amusement,—such choice gifts of nature, 
such sweet embellishments of art, such stores of 
all that my heart could covet of the productions 
of human industry; such a collection of books 
and of philosophical apparatus, and such speci- 
mens of the fine arts, as I had collected in Eu- 
rope and America,—which if not very costly, 
were all that I desired—did I not feel happy? 
How many are there in this country, male and 
female, young and old, who fancy that the pos- 
sessor of such abundant sources of enjoyment. 
must needs enjoy them aud be satisfied. Or, if 
these alone could not satisfy; if the pleasures of 
society were wanting in my valley; still as I 
could easily allure what company I would into 
so charming a retreat—many perhaps among my 
readers will scarce believe me when I say, that 
after the excitement of unpacking, storing away 
and arranging my late acquisitions was over, and 
I had nothing to do but enjoy the beauties of 
Seclusaval and the goods that I had laid up for 
many years;—then did I begin to feel a degree 
of hopeless despondency, such as I had never 
felt since I came into the gold country. While 
I was laboring in my profession, and was full of 
duties and engagements, I was happy. The con. 
stant stimulus that kept my faculties in a state 
of activity, left me no time to brood over real or 
imaginary evils. Now when my work was done, 
my fortune made, and a home lovelier than I had 
ever dreamed of in my most poetic moods, was 
mine, to have and to enjoy, according to my plea- 
sure; I first began to feel a sense of weariness 
and satiety, then of loneliness; then, as the re- 
membrance of one favorite object unattained, 
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deeply upon ny mind, | became so sad and rest- 
less, that I saw no other means of alleviation, 
than to fly from my quiet paradise and mingle 
again with the turmoils of busy life. In fact 
there was an aching void in my heart; I was 
alone, and it is not good for man to be alone. 

Happily, there was ove favorite enterprise of 
mine yet unaccomplished. The female acade- 
my was not yet supplied with teachers. A diffi- 
culty arose; and the trustees sent me a request 
to come down and aid them with my advice. 
The difficulty was this: The trustees had after 
much correspondence fixed their hearts on pro- 
curing the services of Mr. Danforth, who was 
teaching a female academy in New York, but 
thinking the climate too cold for his constitution, 
was desirous of obtaining a situation in the south. 
But as his qualifications were high, so, and justly 
80, were his terms. He required the guarantee 
of a specific sum for himself during one year, 
and for his music teacher during three years. He 
would not engage in a new institution and a 
strange country, without satisfactory evidence 
that a complete seminary under good manage- 
ment could be sustained, and this evidence was the 
guarantee. The trustees could obtain from the 
families of the country around sufficient engage- 
ments to guarantee Mr. Danforth’s own salary, 
and that of his wife;—but the demand of one 
thousand dollars a year for the music teacher, 
seemed extravagant, and the patrons were not 
willing to join the trustees in securing it. 

When I met with the trustees, I found them 
reluctantly brought to the conclusion that they 
could not employ Mr. D. and must look out for 
another and probably inferior teacher. When I 
read his letter prescribing the conditions, I noticed 
that he spoke in the highest terms of the lady 
who tanght music in his school; he valued her 
services so highly, that he would not engage any 
where without her, nor without securing her an 
ample salary. He said that she was in no degree 
related to him or bis family, and that she was a 
friendless and unfortunate lady, whom he would 
not forsake, and whose talents and accomplish- 
ments would adorn any station. I was struck 
with the noble sentiments expressed by Mr. Dan- 
forth, and conceived such an esteem for his char- 
acter, that I promptly resolved to make myself re- 
sponsible for the music teacher's salary. 

* Gentlemen, (said I.) Mr. Danforth speaks 
like a man conscious of his deserts; and what is 
more, like a generous friend to the unfortunate. 
The high terms which he demands so perempto- 
rily for the accomplished and unfortunate lady 
whom he has taken under his protection, are to 
me the strongest reasons why we should accept 
them. 1 take upon myself the gifarantee of a 
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thousand dollars av ‘ually, for three years, to the 
unfortunate lady :—I will go.a step further, and 
promise the same lady three elegant suits of ap- 
parel, yearly, if she will come three times each 
year and play upon the instrument that stands 
silent in my lonely parlor: and by way of assu- 
rance that the promise shall be fulfilled. I will | 
send to Philadelphia to-morrow for the first three 
suits. Mr. Lappet sets out to-morrow for that 
city, he shall be my agent. So write immedi- 
ately to Mr, D., and tell him that his terms are | 
accepted: but I forbid any mention of my name | 
in the letter. The music teacher might feel some | 
scruple, if she knew that a young bachelor had 
bidden so high for her. She might suspect that 
I had some design upon her.” 





The letter was written; and in three weeks 
an answer was received, announcing that Mr. 
D. and his teachers would set out in a few days 
for the academy. 


This affair lightened the burden upon my heart 
for some days. I returned to Seclusaval, but 
soon began to droop again. I busied myself 
awhile in superintending some improvements, 
not yet finished or newly undertaken. I visited 
all the new farms on my estate. especially the 
French colony in Soyevin, the name which I 
gave the valley devoted to vineyards and mul- 
berry orchards. I found them doing well. Thus 
I made out to spend the month of April. But 
when May came. my melancholy increased. The 
opening charms of nature in Seclusaval served 
only to inspire melancholy thoughts. I was still 
alone; and it is not good for mun to be alone. 
But what could Ido? Though the Houris that 
adorn the fancied paradise of Mahomet had all 
smiled upon me, not one could have touched my 
heart, so long as the sweet miniature that I wore 
in my bosom, daily renewed my love for the peer- 
less Judith Bensaddi—ever to be loved and ever 
to be lamented. 

I could stay at home no longer. I mounted 
my horse and rode again to the academy. The 
workmen were busily engaged in preparing it for 
the expected teachers. It could divert my mel- 
ancholy but a day or two. 
away, scarcely knowing whither [ would go. 
Once I thonght that I would visit the place where 
I first resided in Carolina; but when I reached 
the fork of the road leading to it, I felt too gloomy 
to appear among my acquaintances there: so | 
turned eastwardly and travelled ou without ob- 
ject. I was flying from melancholy; but I car- 
ried the evil in my bosom, and fled in vain, be- 
cause I could not fly from myself. 


The third day of my travel from the academy 
was Saturday, and brought me at nightfall to anion 


I mounted and rode | 





by the way-side, where a Mr. McTab, a Scotch- 


man, furnished homely fare to travellers. The 
family had just arrived from a religious meeting, 
which was being held at a village seven miles 
beyond. The meeting was numerously attended 
on account of the presbytery, which was holding 
its sessions at the place. ‘The Lord’s Supper 
was to be administered the next day, and a great 
congregation was expected to attend. I was glad 
to hear of this meeting, and resolved at once to 
attend it. I felt myself in woful need of reli- 
gious consolation; and hoped that by means of 
the holy communion, I might at last obtain rest 
for my weary soul. 

I accompanied Mr. MeTab and his family the 
next morning. I found the church ina grove on 
the outskirts of the village. Hundreds of horses 
were tied to the trees and fences. Although Di- 
vine service had begun, great numbers of loose 
persons were strolling about or gathered in 
groups wherever they could find logs or benches 
to siton. Every door had a crowd about it, and 
every seat and every aisle in the church were 
thronged with auditors. Mr. McTab’s pew being 
near the front door, we made out to work our 
way to it; and by making some youngsters stand 
among our feet we were enabled to seat our- 
selves. I could not see the preacher, except oc- 
casionally through openings in a dense mass of 
heads and shoulders. The sermon was an edify- 
ing one, and prepared me for joining devoutly in 
the communion. 

When the communion service began, there was 
considerable difficulty in passing through the 
crowded aisles to the table. Therefore I waited 
until the service was nearly over, and then ac- 
companied Mr. MecTab’s family to the table. 
Finding it nearly full, they took the space on the 
one side, while I passed round to the other, and 
sat facing them. ‘T'wo or three hadies still lacked 
seats. ‘The elder in attendance touched my 
shoulder, that I might make reom for them. By 
pressing closely together, we left a space that 
was scantily sufficient for the ladies. The one 
next to me was in deep mourning, and closely 
veiled. She was much affected after she sat 
down, and strove in vain to suppress her sobs 
and tears. She had been pressed so closely to 
my side, that I could feel the tremor of her nerves 
and the palpitation of her heart. Her tokens of 
distress excited my sympathy. Her bereave- 
ment was doubtless severe, and probably recent; 
whether she mourned for parent or brother, 
or, what seemed more likely, for the companion 
of her bosom. As I did, so did she, and sorely 
too, need the consolations of religion. I raised 
my heart in supplication for the weeping mourner, 
as well as for myself. 

When the bread was distributed, she seemed 
to be so absorbed by her devotions as not to ob- 
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serve it. I took a small piece from the plate,| The afternoon service was begun, before I re- 
broke it and put one of the parts into her hand.| turned to the church. The sermon was an ex- 
She took it from me and ate it, as I did the other | cellent one; chastely and beautifully eloquent, 
part. So, when the wine came round, I tasted | and strictly appropriate to the occasion, but de- 
first, and then gave her the cup, which she took |livered with less vehemence of manner than is 
from my hand. Every moment I felt a greater) usual in thesouth. The people generally seemed 
interest in this stranger, and repeatedly implored | |to listen without interest to calm and lucid expo- 
the Father of Mercies in her behalf. I knew not sition, logical argument and mild persuasion. 
why, but I was conscious of a singularly tender | |The popular mind is yet too uncultivated to rel- 
sensation from the soft touch of her arm and side, | ish such refined oratory. I asked Mr. MeTab 
involuntarily pressed against mine. The feeling who this preacher was. ‘A stranger frae the 
had nothing in it incongruous to the sacredness | north, (said he, ) ganging awa’ south.” Altogether 
of the hour and the place: it was a pure sympa- | the services of the day had a surprising effect 
thy for the griefs of a breast, so gentle and so| on my mind. I left the church, renewed, bright- 
devout as I felt hers to be. I was no little grati- ‘ened, and sanctified, at least for the time. I 
fied to perceive the soothing effect of the com- | thanked Divine Providence for directing my wan- 
munion upon her heart, whose spasmodic action dering steps to this presbyterial meeting. I could 
ceased ; tears flowed no longer; but a holy eal now go home refreshed. 
seemed to have been breathed into her soul, as it| AsI pressed through the crowd to get my horse, 
was into mine, through faith in the expiatory suf-|I happened to hear a couple of plainly dressed 
ferings that were signified by the sacred emblems old country women, in earnest conversation. 
of bread and wine. We felt the peace which Their Scottish dialect first struck my attention ; 
the dying Son of God bequeathed to his disci- | but the subject of their colloquy soon awakened 
ples ;—the spiritual peace, without which the soul all my curiosity. ‘ Aweel now, Mrs. McGraw, 
of man is but a fountain of bitter waters. I wud va mind that a bawbee. Ye'll agree that 
When we rose from the table, the ladies at my a Jewess may be a gude christian, when she is 
side preceded me in retiring. The mourning |convarted.” Why, yes, Mrs. McCracken, I 
lady then appeared to be of the middle stature, grant ye, if she be thoroughly and truly regene- 
and she wore a bonnet somewhat different from | rate: but that is nae easily done wi’ ave o’ them 
any others that I noticed. These were the only hardened Jews, Mrs. MeCracken. And then I 
observations that I could make, before we parted wud na mind her being a private christian, like, 
in the crowd and I lest sight of her. I felt a but I unnerstan’ that she is a teacher, a sort 0’ 
natural curiosity to know who she was, but had ‘public character, like,—ye know, Mrs. MeCrack- 
no means of learning. as I could not describe her,en. Now just think—wud ye like to put your 
to another person with any distinctness. daughter unner a Judaizing teacher! Ye know 
During the short intermission that preceded how the Apostle warns us agin sic Judaizing 
the afternoon service, I walked out to meditate teachers. Think o’ that, Mrs. McCracken.” 
in the woods. I felt a delightful glow of spirit-| I had stopped at the word Jewess, which struck 
ual comfort. A fountain, lately closed, had been me like a thunder-clap, not now to frighten, but 
opened again by the devotional exercises of the | to rouse me. I waited for some further devel- 
day. I no longer considered myself a solitary | opmeut of the subject of conversation. But Mrs. 
unconnected being. If I lacked one tie, of alj|MeCracken’s husband called her off suddenly. 
earthly ties the closest and dearest—if, so far, I | *Good e’en, Mrs. McGraw,” said Mrs. MeCrac- 
was severed from that without which human na-|keu. “ Good e’en, Mrs. McCracken,” said Mrs. 
ture and human happiness are incomplete—I now |Graw: and ere I could address either Mrs. Me- 
felt the drawing of other bonds which bound me | Cracken or Mrs. McGraw, they had mingled 
to many hearts, even of strangers, around the with the crowd and disappeared. 
commuuion table. I was still a member of the| Had I met an acquaintance then, I would have 
human family :—I was also a member of the | inquired, if they had a converted Jewess for a 
spiritual family, gathered by him who came down teacher in their neighborhood. But a few mo- 
from heaven, into a peculiar brotherhood—a | ments reflection made me conclude, that it was 
brotherhood of renewed hearts, which by prayer|a matter of no consequence to me. Jewesses 
draw, sweet effluences of love from the common. were found half the world over; aud a converted 
fountain of Deity, ever flowing from its exhaust- | Jewess was no such rarity, that the mention of 
less source to purify and to console. Alas! that one should make me fancy that my lost Judith 
so many should never seek these living waters, had risen from the grave. 








Alas! that so many should infuse the bitterness 
of their own hearts into these healing streams, 
and call the polluted mixture religion ! 


I returned to Mr. MeTab’s on my way home. 
The next morning, while conversing with the 
hostess on the occurrences of the meeting, | was 
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about to ask her a question suggested by the al- |ler was saddling my steed, when a two-horse ba- 


lusions of the old women at the church, when | 


she anticipated me by asking, if | knew that the | 
lady in mourning, who sat by my side at the com- 
munion table, was a converted Jewess. I started, 
turned pale,—and almost breathless, answered, 
“No.” “Aweel now, she was;—but ye need. 
na be frightened. I trust that she is truly regen- | 
erate, and I dinna think that we should feel sic | 
antipathy to ony christian, though she be o’ Jew- | 


ish bluid.” +1 feel no antipathy, Mrs. MecTab. | 


But what you tell is very surprising. Does she 
reside in this country?” ‘* Na, she is a stranger 
amang us. She came till the presbytery on Sat- 
urday with the preacher that ye heard in the af- 
ternoon. They are ganging south, I hear, till 
teach a seminary.” ‘Do you know the preach- 
er’s name?” “Aye, I heard it; I think they ca’ 
him Donfort, or the like o’ that.” “ Danforth. 
perhaps.” ‘ Aye, aye, Donfurth, preceesely.”’ 
“Is the Jewish lady his wife?” I asked in great 
trepidation. ‘“ Na, na; his wife sat next till the 
Jewess, in white claes. They say that the Jew- 
ish convert is his music teacher—though I canna 
say what sort o’ music she teaches—some 0’ their 
ungadly whuslin lilts, | fear,—for they dinna teach 
psalmody in their academies, I unnerstan—the 
mair is the pity.” ‘ His music teacher! Did 
you hear her name, Mrs. McTab?” *Hername? 
O aye, I heard ane tell it till anither: but it is 
sic a strange name—I canna remember—but it 
sounded like a Scriptur name too—Beersheba— 
or Belshazzar—Ach! na—it was na jist a Serip- 
tur name :—Benhadad—it was amaiunst like Ben- 
hadad—but I canna forgatherit.” ** Was it Ben- 
saddi?” TI asked with almost breathless anxiety. 
“ Bainsawdil A weel now I think that was it: 
—But I canna tell: I think now it was mair like 
Baalsamen.” “Try to remember, Mrs. MceTab 
—do remember, I beg you. * Ye seem to haea 
curiosity about it, Mr. Garame: Ah, here is 
Jenny :—Jeuny, dear, did ye hear the Jewish 
laddy’s name at the kirk yestr’een?” *‘ Nae, 
mither. I only heard her called the Jewish mu- 
sic teacher.” 

This was all that I could learn of the family. 
Though unsatisfactory, it was sufficient to kindle 
again some trembling hope—at least it stirred up 
a thorny impatience to know who this music 
teacher was. She was a Jewess; she was a 
mourner; I had caused her to come to our acad- 
emy; and at the communion table, I had felt that 
there was a tender and mysterious sympathy be- 
tween our souls. These alone were points of | 





rouche passed by towards the west. I stepped 
to the door and saw that the hind-seat was oc- 


cupied by two ladies, one in white, the other in 
black, with the identical bonnet of the lady in 
whom I felt so intense an interest. In five min- 


utes | was on my horse, and ere I was aware I 
had urged him to a gallop. When I overtook 
them, a short turn in the road brought the side of 
the barouche into view. Mr. Danforth sat on 
the fore-seat as driver; but the lady in black was 
so closely veiled, and so covered from my sight 
by the other lady, that I could make no discov- 
ery. I could easily have passed and turned to 
look at the faces of the party, but I would not 
risk a recognition of such importance in such 
circumstances. 

Supposing that they must have taken an early 
breakfast and would of course stop for dinner, [ 
laid a scheme to gain my end at the house where 
they would stop. The only convenient house 
for the purpose, I remembered to be in a rocky 
vale, where a mill, astore and asmith shop, made 
a sort of village. When Mr. Danforth stopped 
the barouche ata brook to let the horses drink, 
I rode past, holding my umbrella so as to con- 
ceal my face from the ladies. I then dashed on, 
and arrived at the tavern nearly an hour earlier 
than the barouche. 

Telling the landlady thatI did not “feel well,” 
(a true saying.) I called for a private room that I 
might lie down. She showed me first a back 
room, which I rejected; then she offered me a 
room up stairs which I declined also. She looked 
with curiosity into my face, to see if my pericra- 
nium was sound. I asked if she had not a bed- 
room at the end of the front piazza. “ Yes, 
(said she,) but the sun makes it too warm, at this 
time of day.” ‘Give me that, madam, it suits 
me exactly.” She gave me another scrutinizing 
glance and then led the way. It was within 
thirty feet of the gate, and had asmall window, 
opening towards the road. Requesting to have 
some toast and tea prepared, I lay down on the 
bed. But I seemed to lie on thorns. I got up 
aud prepared the window, by having the sash up 
and the curtain down, so as to leave a small open- 
ing adapted to my scheme of peeping—for I de- 
sired to see before [ was seen. Meditating on 


‘the possibility that this might indeed be my Ju- 
'dith, I considered what I should do in ease that 


it was herself. She was probably a widow, as 
her deep mourning and sorrow indicated a be- 
reavement more recent than the death of her 


deep interest—and then the name! Oh how I father thirteen months before. I conceived the 
longed to know the exact form of it! I was cau-| outlines of a plan of action; and was absorbed 
tions, since Miss Bersati’s ease had disappointed | in the subject, when I heard the sound of wheels. 


me, not to trust in resemblances. 


Breakfast had been just finished, and the host-' seat by the window, just as the vehicle stopped. 


My heart fluttered; in great trepidation I took my 
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Mr. Danforth dismounted, and hearing thatthe] ‘“ Of course. (said Mr. D.,) you were misin- 
party could have dinner, he handed out first the | formed respecting her death. I presume that it 
lady in white, who walked straightway into the | was her sister, Mrs. Brannigan, whose death you 
house. Then he handed out the lady in black, | heard of. I will relate to you how I came to be 
who, as she entered the gate, partially drew aside | acquainted with her. Bad health led me and 
her veil. A soft dark eye, and part of a lovely|my wife to spend the winter before the last in 
face, made me almost faint with fearful joy. Mr. the south of Frauce. We resided some months 
Danforth spoke to her: **How do you feel now, vat Clairfont, a pleasant healthy village near Bor- 
Miss Judith?” “ Better every way than I have | deaux. We chose that village because it was 
felt these many days,” was the answer; and as ‘inhabited by protestants, and was a place of fre- 
she spoke, she turned her face so that every fea- | quent resort for invalids, especially English inva- 
ture was distinctly seen. lids. Here we became acquainted with Miss 

I heard—I saw —it was—it was beyond a doubt! Bensaddi, who was attending on her sick father 
my Judith Bensaddi! Her softly beaming eyes, |and sister. An English family in the village had 
her sweet countenance, somewhat pale and over- | known the Bensaddis in their prosperous days. 
cast with years of sorrow, but yet all sweet and | They spoke in such exalted terms of Miss Ju- 
lovely; the dulcet voice—the name—all agreed. idith, and compassionated her afflictions to such 
I must have believed, though I had seen her laid |a degree, that I resolved to seek her acquaint- 


inthe grave. She lived—she looked—she spoke 
—she was Miss Judith, not Mrs, Brannigan. 
Yesterday she sat by my side a devout christian. 


‘ance. Her assiduous attendance on her father 


aud sister confined her almost constantly to the 
house; but having gained an introduction, we 


I then felt the sweet influence of her presence— | assisted her in nursing the sick, and soon gained 


as if Heaven designed that our re-union should | 
commence at the holy place where we mingled | 
pious vows, ate of the same consecrated bread. 
and drank of the same hallowed cup. 


‘her warm friendship, and what is more, acquired 
‘such know ledge of her modest virtues and tal- 
ents, that we felt loth to part with her. After 


Now, t the death of her father and sister, which she 


when all was evident, and my fearful hope was | deeply mourned, but bore with pious submission, 


changed to certainty, J sank down upon the floor 
smitten almost to death with excessive joy. 

Soon after a servant brought in my tea and 
toast. He found me apparently very ill,—really 
ill with joy. I had crawled into the bed; now I 
attempted to rise and go to the table, but stum- 
bled and fell. I made out to get on a chair and 
drink a dish of tea, which revived me; but I told 
the servant to take out the things, as I had no 
appetite for food. The servant's report of my 
illness brought in the hostess, whe asked if I 
would have a physician seut for. I told her that 
I was getting over the fit, and could do with- 
out medicine. “ There is a strange gentleman 
here who knows something of physic, (said she,) 
—he desired me to ask if he could be of any ser- 
vice.” “I shall be pleased to see him,”—was 
my reply. She left me; and the next moment 
Mr. Danforth entered the room. I told him that 
my illness was going off and needed no further 
treatment; but that I wished to have a few min- 
utes’ private conversation with him. He cheer- 
fully assented. I locked the door, and after some 
introductory inquiries and remarks, requested 
him to tell me what he knew of the late history 
of his music teacher. ‘“ My reason for asking, 
(said I,) is, that I once knew the lady and was 
much attached to her; I recognised her as she 
came into the house, and was astonished to see 
her; because on a visit to London nine months 
ago, I was informed that she and her father had 
died near the same time in France.” 


we proposed that she should come with us to 
America. We knew that she had nobly surren- 
dered her own large fortune to pay her father’s 
debts,—that she was the only survivor of the 
family, and that she felt reluctant to go back to 
London, where nothing but melancholy reminis- 
cences awaited her. I assured her, that in Amer- 
ica her talents and acquiremenuts would gain for 
her anample support. She replied that her near- 
est and best friend resided in Boston, and that 
she would thankfully accept our kind protection, 
until she could meet with that friend. She de- 
clared her intention to devote herself to teaching, 
that she might gain an honest living, ape-be use- 
ful to her fellow creatures. W arked at 
Bordeaux and landed in New York on the fif- 
teenth of June.” 

“Did you? (said I;) then I was not mistaken, 
when I thought that I saw Miss Judith on the 
deck of a French ship, which our packet met in 
the Narrows on that very day. 1 was then on 
my way to London.” “ You remind me, (said 
Mr. D.,) of acireumstance which then occurred. 
We observed that Judith looked intently at the 
passengers on board a ship that we passed in the 
Narrows; and at last burst into tears. When 
we asked what was the matter, she said that she 
recognised a dear friend on that ship. one whom 
she had never expected to see again, and proba- 
‘bly had now seen for the last time. She was 
obviously reluctant to mention particulars; so 





we did not press her, and she never spoke of the 
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circumstance again. You, I presume, are that | matter than this, that the gentleman had died 
friend. | without consummating the marriage. Judith had 
“In New York, I again resumed the school never mentioned to them any thing respecting it. 
which I had taught. Miss Bensaddi addressed ‘Though communicative on all other subjects, she 
a letter to her Boston friend, Mr. Von Caleb; | had never alluded to any love affair in her past 
after long delay, she received a letter from another | history. 
gentleman there, a friend of his, saying that; Mr. Danforth being summoned to dinner, I 
Mr. Von Caleb had gone, just a week before her took advantage of the opportunity to make my 
letter arrived, to reside in London: that being | escape, unobserved by the party, and rode post- 
left in charge of his affairs at Boston, he had haste to the academy. 
opened her letter. He apologised that pressing 
circumstances prevented him from affording her | 





any aid, but that she could write to ber cousin in SONNET. 

London, if she would. She desired uo aid ex- 

cept friendly advice ; so she wrote no more ; but BY MRS. EAMES. 

accepted my offer of employment as music teacher (After reading a celebrated Book.) 


in my female seminary. ‘ 
. oe Ps ° 4 c ! 2 > , ; ea on — 
** She lived very retired in my family,—seemed pis tende rly doth it express the went ; 
“adi dt ool “on bat] : ith The silent thought—the yearning of the time— 
Indisposed to mixed society ;—but in private, wit Or speaking like true poetry sublime, 


my family and a few friends, she was a delightful The universal heart of man doth haunt. 


associate ; while her extraordinary skill and as-| Rever’d and cherish’d in the quiet study, 
siduity as a teacher, were of great advantage to Recall’d at random in an hour of mirth— 


And where the winter firelight burneth ruddy, 
*Tis always welcome by the household hearth! 
Holiest humanities—the purest spirit— 


my school and to every pupil that she taught. 
“ But a confined city life did not suit her natu- 





ral taste and constitution. Though as cheerful And deep Experience, eloquent with truth— 

as such accumulated misfortunes would permit) High moral lessons, full of wondrous merit— 
° . | ‘ g iments of Poesv ar , 

any one to be, she evidently drooped and pined| A! sentiments of Poesy and Youth. 


Long may the stream of Time, cast on the Future’s shore 
Thy noble fictions still increasing their bright store. 
New York. 


away; until about the middle of autumn, when 
we made an excursion up the Hudson, visited 
West Point, the Kattskills and Niagara. This 
tour had a wonderful effect on her health aud 
spirits. She was inexpressibly delighted with r y . . 
Pa scenery on our va ae eho ie a coun- | FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 
try life could alone give her continued health and 
pleasure. On her account, therefore, as much as 
my own, I was gratified with the prospect of a| The weekly minutes of the proceedings of the 
residence in upper Carolina, where the climate | Academy of Sciences have furnished during the 
will doubtless suit me and my wife, and the vi- | last two months an unusual amount of interest- 
cinity of the mountains will suit the taste of Miss | ing matter. I could easily occupy with them 
Bensaddi. I can see that her health and spirits | the whole of the space which is allowed me in 
are already improved by the mere expectation | ‘the Messenger ; but as itis the duty of your Paris 
of living fear the mountains.” | correspondent not to cater for the appetite of a 
“| hope that she will reside in the midst of) particular class of readers but to endeavor to 
them before long,” said I, under a sudden im- serve in his varied bill of fare a morsel for each, 
pulse. Mr. D. looked surprised, and waited for [ must select from my scientific notices a few, 
an explanation. But as yet I gave him none. jand such as I think will prove of most general 
* Do me the favor, (said I,) to keep this con- | interest. 
versation a secret, for the present. I wish to re- | M. Ed. Collomb has recently presented to the 
main unknown to Miss Bensaddi for a short time. | Academy a memoir upon the origin and forma- 
I reside but twenty miles from the academy, and tion of the polar ice and the glaciers of Europe. 
will see you there in a few days. I must also at|There are indeed many very plausible reasons 
present withhold my name from you, until I can for assigning to these phenomena a not very 
make it known with evidences of its respecta-| ancient date. The distinguished French geolo- 
bility.” After he had given me the promise of | gist, Constant Prevost, holds that their appear- 
secresy, I asked him if he had heard of Miss Ju-| ance is recent in the geological sense of the word. 
dith’s being engaged to marry a gentleman in ‘M. Collomb not only adopts this opinion, but af- 
England, about three years before. He had | ter having made a scientific tour among the Alps, 
heard it from the English family in France, who’ iu the Vosges , Alsace and the valley of the Rhine, 
could, however, give no other account of the he believes that he has been enabled to fix the 
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epoch of the formation of glaciers in Central Eu- waters may be explained the sherndse formedton 
rope. He maintains that the marks date from and extension, decrease and final disappearance 
an earlier period than the recent tertiary forma- of glaciers which have marked that quarter of 
tions containing the fossil remains of the great the globe. 

pachydermata. They mark he thinks the last) ‘ Let us apply these considerations to Europe 
term of the series of geological times, or the as we find it atthe present moment. Suppose a 
commencement of the modern era. Constant sinking of the earth's crust in Europe or a dis- 
Prevost himself undertook the office of present- | ‘location upon a grand scale, which depressing 
ing to the Academy the memoir of M. Collomb. | the level of the great basins which already exist 
He accompanied the presentation with a written should increase proportionably the elevation of 
original notice of his own upon the same sub- | ‘the high grounds which separate them. We 
ject. He rejects the thory of certain savans who ‘should then behold the sea occupying the valleys 
account for the formation of icebergs and glaciers | of the Seine, the Loire, and the Dordogne. The 
by supposing that at a certain epoch the earth! ocean would communicate with the Mediterra- 
became extremely cooled by traversing very re-| bean, and this last would extend itself over the 
mote and cold regions of space. He puts away | coasts of Italy, Spain, and Africa. The great 
too as untenable the doctrine that the sun at valley of Switzerland, that of the Danube, all 
some distant period, obscured by the extension of of Belgium, Holland and the North of Germany, 
its spots, momentarily lostits calorific power. We | Poland and finally Russia, would be submerged. 
will let him deseribe his own theory in his ow a The Alps, the Pyrennees, the Cerennes, the Vos- 


way. He says: 


“What are the conditions necessary for a gla-| 
cier? They are, Ist. that the water which falls | 
from the atmosphere should remain upon the sur- 
face of the earth in the form of snow and ice. 
2nd, that heat of summer should not melt all 
the snow which fell during the cold season. It 
is the sum of these annual remainders which 
form and increase the glacier. But, the relative 
average temperature of summer and winter re- 
maining the same, the amount of evaporation | 
must also remain fixed. For if it diminishes, | 
there will fall less rain and snow upon the moun- 
tains; the annual residue of ice after the heats | 
of summer will consequently diminish or cease 
altogether, and existing glaciers will gradually 
disappear. ‘The increase or decrease in the ele- 
vation of mountains must also be taken into con- 
sideration as an element in the resolution of this 
problem. Mountains itis known may become 
higher in consequence of voleanic dislocations or 


| 


|ges, the Black Forest. the Appenines, and the 
centre of Germany would be converted into 
islands or peninsulas around which would be 
produced an amount of evaporation greatly ex- 
ceeding that which takes place at present. There 
would fall a greater quantity of rain and snow 
in winter; and a less amount of snow and ice 
would be melted during the summer. These ef- 
fects would be increased by the fact that this 
overflowing of the waters would moderate very 


sensibly the summer heats of Europe. The gla- 


ciers of the Alps and of the Pyrenees would then 
‘gradually become again what they once were; 
and others would be formed among the Vosges, 
the Jura, the Cevennes, in Auvergne and in 
Brittany perhaps, which would grow and extend 
more and more until that should happen again 
which in fact did take place at the end of the 
tertiary epoch, that is to say until those portions 
of the earth’s surface which we have just been 
supposing to be overflowed should successively 
emerge from the waters. It must be observed 


become less elevated from the action of the at-| here thae the explanation which I have just been 


mosphere and other causes. Now it may be well 
supposed that up to a given epoch in the exist- 
ence of our globe, its own proper heat united 
with the action of the sun rendered it impossible 
for water to remain in the form of ice upon any 
portion of its surface. Ata subsequent period, 
determined by the extent to which the cooling of 
the planetary mass had progressed, glaciers be- 
came possible wherever the amount of evapora- 
tion occasioned in winter the fall of a greater 
quantity of snow than the average summer heat 
of the locality was enabled to melt. This an- 
nual residue was of course greater in moist than 
in dry regions. ‘Thus according as a given por- 
tion of the earth’s surface may have been at va- 


seeking to give of the origin and growth of gla- 
ciers, aud then of their decrease and final disap- 
pearance is only applicable in my theory to very 
large tracts of the surface of our globe; and that 
in other quarters phenomena of an exactly op- 
posite nature may be simultaneously taking place. 
Thus the emersion of Europe may coincide with 
the inundation of a portion of the continents of 
Africa or Asia; and in this event glaciers might 
be produced, or assume unwonted magnitude in 
Asia and Africa while those of Europe would 
diminish in size or gradually disappear.” 


The phosporescent animalcules of the sea have 
recently been subjected to a rigorous course of 








rious epochs more or less submerged beneath the 


investigation aud experiment, which the savant 
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author, M. Quatrefages has made the subject of | they had ceased to be phosphorescent. This struck 
an interesting memoir to the Academy of Sci-| him as particularly worthy of remark, being in 
ences. He calls these animaleules noctilucs, (Lat.| opposition to the general rule of organic phos- 
nox, night, and lux light). Their structure he | phorescent bodies, which only become phosphoric 
describes as very simple and curious. One| when in a state of putrefaction. The room oc- 
might imagine them to be, says he, little melons| cupied by M. Tessau was more than fifty yards 
of about a millemetre (0.03937 inch) in diameter, from the shore. He compares the flash of phos- 
and of which the stem would be represented by | phoric light that illuminated his chamber when 
asmall moveable appendix. The body is formed | the waves broke upon the shore to that of light- 
of a tough diaphanous membrane in which is| ning. He attempted to read by its light, and 
discerned a hardly perceptible opening. Within| was only prevented from doing so by the short- 
is perceived a small collection of granulous mat- | ness of its duration. 
ter, semi-transparent, from which start in all di-| In 1835 this subject was made the subject of 
rections irregular filaments composed of the same | special study by M. Ehrenberg. at Heiligeland, 
substance. These filaments ramify and run into | a Danish island in the German ocean, near the 
each other always touching with one extremity | month of the Elbe. -This philosopher attributed 
at some point of the enveloping meitibrane, | the phenomena to the presence of marine ani- 
which thus appears, as it were, carpeted inter- | malcules which he called mammaria, which he 
nally with an extremely close net work. The | supposed to be provided with special organs for 
substance composing these filaments is eminently the production of this light, as certain fishes are 
contractile in its character. known to be for the production of electricity. In 
The brilliant phosphoric luminosity of the this opinion he is at variance with M. Qua- 
ocean was made the matter of curious investiga-|trefages whose experiments and observations 
tion many years ago by M. Tessau of the scien-| prove to demonstration that the animalcule in 
tific corps attached to the frigate Venus in its; question possesses no such organ. The investi- 
voyage around the world. He considered the | gations of this gentleman were conducted upon 
animalcules, which are now known to be the| the Atlantic coast, near the French port of Bou- 
cause of this luminosity, to be the spawn or fry |logne. They extended through a number of 
of fishes. When at the Cape of Good Hope, he| years; and were originally directed exclusively 
collected large quantities of them by straining sea | to the annellides, and ophyures, animalcules quite 
water through a linen cloth. The animalcules | distinct from those of which we are speaking, but 
remained in the towel and were so abundant) whose larger size renders them of more easy ob- 
that he found them to constitute actually more|servation. In reference to these, the microscope 
than half of the total volume of a bucket of water. | discovered that the brilliant flashes they emit are 
But his experiments were made upon an occa-| made up of an infinite number of very minute 
sion when this phosphoric light was observed in | suddenly illuminated points which are to be re- 
a degree quite phenomenal. At those points of| marked only upon the muscles in action. The 
the sea where the light was observed to be the| flashes are frequent and brilliant in proportion 
strongest, the water was thick as a syrup, and of| with the energy of the muscular contraction; 
a blood red colour. The globules examined by|and they cease altogether when the animal is 
M. Tessau, through a magnifying glass, presented | motionless, exhausted as it were by the frequency 
the appearance of “ small, transparent, swolleu| of the luminous discharges. 
bladders having near the surface a black point} ‘Touching the noctilucs, the animalcules to 
from which black streaks radiated in all direc-| which the sea is indebted for its phosphorescent 
tions.” This is evidently asimilar object to that) light, M. Quatrefages thus resumes the result of 
described above by M. Quatrefages. The /| his observations in the memoir lately presented 
globules” collected by M. ‘Tessau had a strong | to the Academy of Sciences. 
fishy smell. Separated in the manner above| To facilitate observation the noctilucs were 
mentioned from the water the globules appeared | placed in a glass tube. Upon shaking the tube 
to M. T. highly phosporesceut, The least agi-|they became luminous and by subjecting to a 
tation, the slightest touch caused them to emit a| magnifying power of from six to eight diameters 
vivid greenish light; while the water which had|it became quite manifest that with the great ma- 
passed tbrough the towel had completely lost its | jority of the animalcules, phosphorescence was 
luminous quality. Pressed gently in the hand | only partial; that in some cases it appears and 
the globules emitted a slight crackling sound like | disappears alternately upon various points of 
that of snow when passed between the fingers.|the body. Beneath the microscope and under a 
After remaining twelve hours in the vessel in| magnifying power of 30 diameters, these facts 
which they had been deposited, those globules| became perfectly evident, and it remains demon- 
emitted an intolerable smell of putrid fish; and| strated that the noctilucs do not possess a special 
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organ like the glow-worm, whose function is the 
production of light. If the magnifying power 
be increased to sixty diameters we begin to per- 
ceive that the luminous parts are very far from 
presenting an equally diffused homogeneous lus- 
tre. Very minute brilliant points appear and 
disappear, sparkling here and there, and upon 
borders of a still uniformly luminous surface. 
Carrying the magnifying power to one hundred 
and thence up to one hundred and forty diame- 
ters, and the number of these brilliant points is 
perceived to augment in the same proportion. 
The general luminous surface or ground is almost 
totally effaced and it is ascertained that the total 
lustre emitted by a noctiluc represents the sum 
of light formed by an infinite multitude of very 
small sparks or illuminations. The phosphores- 
cent portions of the animalcule are, so to speak, 
so many nebula, resolvable under sufficient mag- 
nifying power into separate lights; only these 
nebule instead of being composed of fixed stars, 
are made up of instantaneous flashes or sparks. 

M. Quatrefages obtained the animalcules by 
the process adopted by M. Tessau at the Cape 
of Good Hope, straining sea water through a 
towel. The water after filtration was not phos- 
phorescent. The animalcules collected emitted 
a vivid light. They were carefully washed in 
water not luminous and then being again placed 
in the sea water, that water immediately became 
again phosphorescent. The experiment proved 
that the light emanated directly from the bodies 
of the noctilucs. 

M. Quatrefages subjected the animalcules to 
the action of sulphuric, azotic, chlorhydric and 
sulfhydric acids, to the action of potash, sal am- 
moniac, alcohol, ether, spirits of turpentine, salt, 
Owen’s liquid, and fresh water. Nearly all these 
experiments were made for the purpose of com- 
parison, both during the day and at night. They 
all gave very similar results, differing only in in- 
tensity. To observe during the day the effect 
produced by these various agents he placed upon 
the inferior glass of his compressor a drop of 
water containing the noctilucs. By the side of 
it he placed a drop of the liquid with which he 
was making the experiment. He then brought 
the superior glass to its place, and placed the 
whole beneath the microscope. Bringing the 
glasses of his instrument gradually together, he 
effected the contact of the two drops without 
losing sight of them, and was enabled to observe 
the first effects of the poison. When this was 
sufficiently powerful he saw the ramifications of 
the internal filaments rapidly contract, and break, 
one after another, from the general envelope. 
After a few instants all the filaments were thus 
broken and drawn up to the centre from which 
they emanated. The envelope itself resisted a 
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longer or shorter space of time, according to the 
virulence of the liquid with which the experiment 
was being made. The envelope finally burst. 
If the experiment took place by night, a vivid 
phosphoric light was observed to make its ap- 
pearance first upon a single point of the body of 
the animaleule. Gradually the light spread over 
the whole body, and was of greater or less dura- 
tion, according to the nature of the liquid em- 
ployed. The very fragments of the body, espe- 
cially when the fragments were obtained by 
crushing. retained their luminous quality for some 
moments. Butin no case did the phosphoric 
light, thus violently elicited, reappear, after it 
had once become extinct. 

He placed in a long glass tube water charged 
with noctilucs. The tube was then closed with 
a stopper, through which a thermometer was in- 
troduced ; after which the lower extremity of the 
tube was dipped into water, heated to about 80 
degrees centigrade (176 degrees Fahrenheit). 
At the moment of insertion the animaleules were 
giving no sign of life. When the thermome- 
ter marked about 25° C. (77° F.) some of them 
began to emit light. Soon they were all blazing 
with their greatest lustre; and it was indeed a 
curious spectacle that, of these small luminous 
globes ascending and descending along the inte- 
rior of the tube, indicating thus the direction of 
the currents which had been established in the 
water which it contained. When the thermom- 
eter indicated a temperature of about 40° C. 
(104° F.) the lights went out one after the other. 

Sparks drawn directly from the electrical ma- 
chine did not produce very positive results ; ow- 
ing probably to the unsatisfactory condition under 
which the experiments took place. It was not 
so, however, with Leyden jar or with Voltaic 
battery. The effects of these were nearly the 
same. Discharges from a small jar strongly 
charged, provoked the phosphorescent light. 
Three of these discharges sufficed to render the 
animaleulés subjected to them luminous over 
their whole body. To observe the action of the 
Voltaic battery, a glass capsule was filled with 
water containing the noctilucs. One of the 
poles was immersed in the water. and the other 
at first was alternately immersed and withdrawn. 
All the animaleules became speedily luminous 
over their whole body. A _ continued current 
produced the same effect. It was remarkable in 
all these experiments, that no matter which elee- 
trode was left stationary, it was always toward 
the zive pole that the phosphorescence com- 
menced and manifested itself with most vivacity. 

A long glass tube was filled with mereury and 
reversed in such a manner as to obtain aimost 
a barometric vacuum. By means of x bent glass 
pipe there was then introduced into the interior 
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of the tube about 2} inches of the water con-|perhaps, thereupon, to conclude at once thatitis 
taining the animalcules. The layer formed by ‘worth nothing. But, no! its truth would be such 
the noctilues was about 0.157438 inch. Immedi-|a mortal reproach to them that they may well be 
ately after their introduction into the tube, they | excused, considering buman frailty, for wishing 
became totally luminous. The brillianey, how-| it to be false, and holding it to beso until it shall 
ever was of very short duration, and it completely ibe proved to be true without their aid, and even 
disappeared. After the lapse of an hour anda in spite of them. It would be unnatural and 
quarter, air was introduced into the tube; but | contrary to all experience and precedent for these 
not the slightest sign of light could then be elici- | scientific men to give in, and abandon promptly, 
ted from the noctilucs. even in face of manifest truth, the doctrines they 
Four glass tubes filled with water containing have taught, the errors they have cherished du- 
the noctilucs were placed side by side. After ajring their whole lives. ‘The history of Harvey’s 
moment or two, a portion of oxygen was intro- | great discovery is full of painful instruction upon 
duced into one of the tubes; hydrogen into (this subject. 
another; carbonic acid intoa third: and chlorine} Before dismissing astronomers and astronomy, 
into the fourth. The action of the first three let me just mention that the distinguished Rus- 
gases was exactly similar and the same in all (sian savant, Struve, has been making the newly 
respects with that of atmospheric air. The | discovered planet Neptune, and its satellite, the 
globules ascending in the tubes, emitted a tran- | subject of special study. It results from his ob- 
sitory phosphoric light, caused by the agitation servations that the mass of Neptune is equal to 
of the water. Chlorine, on the contrary, imme-| 1 part of that of the sun; a weight much 
diately determined the phenomena observed to | 14446 
have been produced by all irritating agents. |superior to that ascribed to it by the English 
The light emitted was vivid, continuous, extend- observers. The revolution of its satellite is 
ing over the whole body; but it was of short. ‘performed i in 5 days, 21 hours, and 8 minutes, 
duration, and was very rapidly extinguished.| The Academy of Sciences of Paris have just 
At the end of a quarter of an hour the tubes | aw arded the Lalande-medal to the distinguished 
were shaken. ‘That into which the chlorine had young Italian astronomer, Gasparis, for the discov- 
been intreduced gave no signs whatever of |ery made by him onthe 14th April, 1849, of the lit- 
phosphorescence, The other three might have | tle planet Hygeia, one of the little group revolving 
been taken for tubes containing merely a quan- | | between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. The as- 
tity of air globules. | 
* * + * * 





| tronomical prize for 1850 was awarded conjointly 
to the same M. Gasparis and to the English astron- 
I had prepared for insertion here, a notice that | omer Mr. Hind, for the discovery by them of three 
would have occupied two entire pages of the | new planets all of the same group; viz. Parthe- 
Messenger, descriptive of a new astronomical the- | nope, on the llth May, by M. Gasparis, Victoria, 
ory which has just been made the matter of astout|on the 13th September, by Mr. Hind, and a 
volume. It makes the sun not only the centre of | third, the name of which is not yet known, dis- 
our system, and the grand source of attraction | covered on the 2ud November, by M. Gasparis. 
and heat, but also the prime mover of all the} The prize in Mechanies (fr. 1,800) was awarded 
planets, by the force of its rotary motion com-|to M. Lesbros for his inventions and experiments 
bined with attraction. It proposes to efface com- | in experimental hydraulics. 
pletely from all scientific books the known idea| A prize of 1000 fr. was also given to MM. 
of an original mysterious impression of motion | Maurel and Jayet for their ingenious and labori- 
ina straight line impressed upen planets, which ously invented Calculating Machine. 
became a circular motion by the force of attrac-| M. Hurtant received a prize of 1000 fr. for his 
tion. The new theory is broached by a man | memoir upon the physiological and therapeutic 
quite unknown in the scicntifie world; and is so ‘effects of the emanations from tobacco as ob- 
paradoxical, that, just before closing my letter, I | served upon the workmen in the manufactories 
have concluded to withdraw what I had written, | of Paris. WwW. W. M. 
and submit the theory to a more careful exami- 
nation before giving it the honor of publicity in 
your columns. If, upon examination, I do not COINCIDENCE. 
conclude to put it away as of no value, it shall} England on whose Empire the sun never sets. See 
havea prominent place in my next letter. hej Webster. It was used previously by either Burke or 
theory made its first appearance about two weeks Mackintosh. A curious parallelism is, however, furnish- 
: : _. led by Ammianus Marcellinus, who says, in speaking of 
since. It does not appear to have created yet the immense landed estates of the wealthy Romans “ gue 
much sensation in the scientific world. Arago 


a primo ad ultimum solem se abunde jactitant possi- 
and Leverrier are silent respecting it. I ought'dere’’ Amm, Marcell. lib. xiv. c. vi. § 15. H. 
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A COMPLAINT. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Ah, that my soul might melt itself away, 
Into its own ideal, 

Or that its fair creations might become 
The living real. 


Its life is with its loveliness oppressed— 
Beauty too finely wrought; 

And into utter weariness sinks down, 
O’erburthened with its thought. 


Thought that goes brooding through the summer hours, 
And through the wintry day, 

With never voice to give its meaning forth— 
With never work nor play. 


I stand alone beside the Sea of Life— 
Upon the desolate shore ; 

I hear the mellow music of its chimes— 
I hear its angry roar. 


I long to mingle in that eager strife, 
Or in that careless play— 

To breast the bounding billows’ angry strife, 
Or yield me to their sway. 


Beside that sea—upon that lonely shore, 
A glimmering twilight gleams, 

And shadowy shapes move ever to and fro, 
Like e’er-returning dreams. 


I call to them—they slowly pass me by 
With faint and cold replies ; 

I find no loving on their icy lips, 
No cheering in their eyes. 


And all night long my troubled spirit wakes 
And wanders far away, 

Where wailing winds make melancholy moan 
Awid the pine tops grey. 


Where mournfully the sullen shadows brood 
In some enchanted grove, 

Or floats the liquid moonlight to and fro 
As the trembling branches move. 


And images of terror fill my brain 
More desolate than these :— 

Of lurid gleams of light, that stream afar 
O’er frozen polar seas. 


Or of some vessel with its ghastly crew, 
Locked in with icy bars ; 

Where only broods the lonely albatross 
Above the crumbling spars. 


I strive in vain to cast the weight aside 
That broods upon my breast ; 

And like a wearied dove my spirit yearns 
For quietude and rest. 


Not death—the cold, the voiceless and the stern, — 
Not this my soul doth crave— 

I turn in deeper sadness from the cold 
Dim quiet of the grave. 


But life that flows in rapture through the heart, 
That thrills in every vein,— 


L. of C. 
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That findeth pleasure in its own excess 
Of human joy and pain. 


Ah, that my soul might melt itself away 
Into its own ideal, 

Or that its fair creations might become 

The living real! 


Richmond. 





RULES OF LIVING, 


From the German of A. von Platen. 


1. 
Read frequently the following precepts; im- 


press them carefully upon your mind, and let 


your purpose of living by them ever grow firmer 
and livelier, and let them be to you more invie- 
lable than an oath. 


2. 


Let your religion be that of sensible and rea- 
sonable men. Let it consist in faith in the great 
all pervading Spirit, whose body we call the 
world: in faith in a Providence, whose guiding 
and directing presence is clearly manifested in all 
the events ef your life. 


3. 
Permit no doubt, ner doubter to perplex you. 
It is neither possible nor conceivable that you, 
with human understanding should be able to 


‘comprehend the Deity and the original creation 


of things, since you can survey only so small a 
part of the universe, and can perceive that only 
through the senses and externally. ‘ No created 
mind,” says Haller, justly, “* penetrates the inte- 
rior of nature.” 


4. 

Do not, however, on this account consider 
yourself bound t3 receive as true, whatever has 
been handed down by men. The moment that 
you are obliged to reject reason, your faith will 
cease to have any definite aim or limit. You 
might then meet the fate of that English Bishop 
who was not content with the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, and who, in the excellent purpose of ex- 
ercising his faith, carried it so far as to believe 
even fairy tales. 


5. 


A belief in Providence, of which you can never 
arrive at any material perception, is fully in ac- 
cordance with the limited nature of human fac- 
ulties, but, think not that God can require of you 





to receive that which contradicts sound reason, 
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which he himself has given you, and through 
which you belong to him. 


6. 


Communicate your principles only to those 
who are animated by similar views. Do not as- 
sail the prevailing doctrines of religion. You 
will convince no one who does not convince him- 
self. The reformation of the world advances at 
a slow pace: let time perform its work. All 
projects of sudden enlightenment have proved 
abortive. 


7. 


Never engage in so-called religious disputes: 
break off such a conversation as soon as an op- 
portunity of doing so is presented. 


8. 


The idea of a Supreme Being will necessa- 
rily lead you to the belief of the spirit’s immor- 
tality, without which life would be without mean- 


ing. The soul does not leave the body, as is 


commonly said, but the body, being subject to 
decay and death by reason of its materiality, for- 
sakes the soul; and although the latter contin- 
ues to exist, its operations must be hidden from 
our view as soon as our bodily organism has de- 
nied its functions. The stagnation of the life- 


12. 


Let the object of your life be, improvement in 
what is good. All is good which contributes to 
the health of your own body and mind, and that 
of others. 


13. 


For the perception of the good, a sincere de- 
sire is sufficient. But it is only by reflection and 
observation of ourselves that we attain to that 
rapid penetration and that nice power of distine- 
tion, which are so necessary in the manifold and 
complicated events of life. 


14. 


Never lose sight of that aim of life, not even 
in little things. Believe that no action is so in- 
significant that some virtue may not be promoted 
by it. In bodily suffering and disagreeable oc- 
cupations, exercise at least patience, of which 
man stands so much and so frequently in need, 
and which is the best safeguard against ill humor. 


15. 


The good man contributes to the welfare of 
others not alone by positive act and instruction. 
But his life resembles a fruit-bearing shade tree, 
iby which each passer-by finds shelter and re- 
'freshment, which disinterestedly and even invol- 





juices, the contraction of the blood vessels, a| untarily scatters happy germs uponthe surround- 


leaden bullet or poisonous plant, which are de 


|ing soil, whereby it produces what is like and 
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structive to the body, stand in too slight a rela-| similar itself. 
tion with the thinking faculty, are too little homo- 16 
geneous with it, to be able to cause it the smallest > 





injury. 


9. 


Your reason which is, as it were, an emanation 


Whatever you do, trust in Providence and also 
in yourself. One of these will seldom benefit 
you without the other; but both united will ex- 
tricate you from every dilemma, encourage you 


of the spirit of the world, would not be able to in every undertaking. 


err were it not. in an incomprehensible manner, 
united with the body and limited by it. The 
mure, therefore, the reason is influenced by bodily 


motives and affections, the less you should trustit. 


10. 


Neglect not the body, from which your whole 


17. 


Should any misfortune threaten to plunge you 
into the deep gloom of despondency, stimulate 
your courage by an effort of your god-like nature. 
What can fell him to the earth, whose will is free, 
and subject to none ? 


earthly existence depends. Inform yourself of 18. 


what is beneficial, and what is pernicious to it. 
Despise it not; but on the other hand also con- 
sider what an iuert, useless aud mouldering mass 
it is, as soon as it lacks life, its animating priuci- 


le. 
. 11. 


Do not torment yourself with conjectures about 
a future existence. As soon as you have learned 
to keep the purposes of the present one always 
before your eyes, your life is consummated, even 
though death should remove you in the midst of 
your hopes and plans. 


Shun no toil, as the wise Seneca says, to make 
yourself remarkable by some talent or other. 


19. 
Yet do not devote yourself to one branch ex- 
clusively. Strive to get clear notions about all. 
Give up no science entirely, for science is but one. 


20. 
Follow also the counsel of Garve : acquire the 
art and skill to render the whole man at least 
tolerable, although you may gain your real repu- 
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tation in the world by a single part only. 
rational man this attainment is obligatory. 


21. 


Let your watch-words be constant activity 
and daily contemplation of yourself and the ways 
of God. These will guard you against every 
false step. 


Toa 


22. 


Allow yourself, moreover, as much recreation | 
as is needful for you, but not more, unless you | 
would reap the reward of disagreeable feelings. | 





23. 


Force yourself in the evil hour to no labor, | 
except it be a positive duty. Yet on the other | 
hand, fly procrastination, which Young justly | 
calls the thief of time. These rules have their 
exceptions, not likely to be mistaken. 


24. 


Introduce changes in your reading and studies. 
Who reads but little at a time, retains that little | 
the better. 





25. 


Guard against reading too much or too rapidly. | 
Read rather with attention; lay the book often 
down; impress on your mind what you have 
read and reflect upon it. 


| 
| 


26. 


Weigh every step that you are about to take, 
whenever your passions become involved. How 
often do things assume a different aspect, when 
they are fairly considered. 


27. 

On the other hand be prompt and decided in 
all that you have ascertained to be clear of doubt, 
irreproachable and in accordance with duty, and 
in which you can in no wise fear misconstruction. 


28. 


Maintain your name blameless and deliver it 
pure and stainless to posterity. Let no end in- 
duce a resort to questionable means. 


29. 


In all things study moderation, a virtue more 
difficult than it appears, but more necessary than 
any other. Think vot however that any thing 
base can be ennobled by moderation. 


30. 

Diminish your wants as far as may be in order 
to preserve your freedom as far as possible. Many 
a man, says Horace, would serve to all eternity 
rather than learn to live upon a little. 





3l. 


Upon the sea of destiny surrender not your 
boat to the waves, but row yourself; yet do not 
row uuskilfully. Once more reflect. 


32. 


Be prepared for the worst. Never let your 
sorrows get the mastery over you; conceal them 
always. Those things, says La Bruyére, which 
are most wished for, do not happen, or if they 
happen, it is not at the time and in the cireum- 
stances when they would have given the greatest 
pleasure. 


33. 


Be always frank and true, and spurn every 
sort of affectation and disguise. Have the cour- 
age to confess your ignorance and awkwardness. 
Confide your faults and follies to but few. 


34. 


Observe, hear, and be silent. 
quire much, 


Judge little, in- 


35. 


Be not deterred by unfavorable appearances, 
provided your intentions are good. Be not too 
proud to dissipate a prejudice that happens to 
attach to you, whenever it lies in your power. 
If it does not, entrench yourself within your 
virtue, as Horace says. 


36. 


When low-spirited, remain rather alone. In 
company be as cheerful as possible. It is ineredi- 
ble to what an extent a gloomy and surly deport- 
ment can disfigure—how prepossessing cheerful- 
ness is. 


37. 


When you are in ill-humour, ask yourself seri- 
ously: What is the cause of my vexation? May 
it not be dispelled? What shall I do? 
cases au earnest effort will be successful. 


In most 


38. 


Be punctual. Admit no disorder in your effects 
and papers. Look over your papers from time 
to time, destroying those that are useless. 


39. 


Appear rather too liberal than too economical, 
but never lavish. Economize in little things, 
Learn self-denial. 


40. 


In a atrait betwixt truth and falsehood, decide 
unhesitatingly for the truth. Caudour 4s always 
best. 
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41. 


Be strictly on your guard against the risings of 
anger. Never vent your displeasure against 
those who can not or dare not retort. 


42. 

Compesce mentem. Restrain your self-will. An 
opportunity will not be wanting for exhibiting 
your firmness. 
where it does not belong. 


43. 


Let your repentance be a lively will, a firm 
resolution. Complaints and mourning over past 
errors avail nothing. 


44, 


When you wake in the morning, think over the 
day. 


unpleasant business lies before you. 


45. 


Keep a journal; the utility of it is manifold, 
as is also the pleasure. Make it, however, a 
point of duty to be rigidly candid. 
to you merely a remembrancer, but a means of 
self-knowledge. 


46. 


In respect to poetry, write little. Do not neg- 
lect for it any more important work; do not in- 
dulge, except you feel an irresistible impulse. 
Keep every production long to yourself, and spare 
not the file to make it complete. 
the rule that Horace gives. 


47. 

Submit your writings to people who can and 
will judge of them impartially. If in their judg- 
ment you write invila Minerva, forswear the 
muses forever. 


48. 


Preserve cleanliness of mind under all cireum- 
stances. 


Banish obstinacy, however, from | 


Endeavor to look at the bright side, though | 


Let it not be | 


Follow in this | 


better. This will either cure you or prove your 
love well placed. Resolve firmly tou overcome 
the timidity which their presence inspires and 
much will be gained. Above all do not think 
upon the absent. 


49. 


For this it is particularly necessary that you 
should be master of your thoughts. Difficult as 
it may be not to indulge one’s darling ideas, be 
determined nevertheless to strive against them. 
Should they intrude themselves during your 
walks, take a book along with you and read with 
attention. But read something that will change 
the tone of your mind, not Petrarch for example, 
nor Pastor Fido, which w ould only make it worse. 


50. 


Attend scrupulously to the duties which your 
| situation imposes on you; but bear also in mind 
that you have especially to care for your improve- 
ment as a man. 


51. 
Take a benevolent interest in all that concerns 


humanity and its progress, as well as the welfare 
of individuals. Be sensible to the claims of all. 


52. 


Let the judgment of the multitude make you 
reflect, but never despair. 


453. 


Visit nobody, says Krigge, and let nobody leave 
your dwelling without saying to him something 
obliging or instructive, or giving him something 
for the way. 


54. 
Leave every company, every man and every 


house in such a way that you need not dread 
meeting or visiting them again. 


55. 





Guard against the follies of love. A\l- | 


low due importance to first impressions, but do. 


not let yourself be carried away by them. Study 


physiognomy in indifferent persons, but not in| 


those for whom you begin to feel affection, for in 
that case it will assuredly mislead you. 


all self-deception. Accustom yourself to esteem 


° | 
only inward and acknowledged worth, and to| 


regard the exterior rather as a snare for your 
freer judgment. Do not delude yourself by fine- 
sounding words, by self-created idols. When- 
ever you resist the illusion its power for mischief 
is past. Only will to forget and you can. Do 


not therefore avoid persons that might become 
dangerous for you; rather seek to know them 


Shun | 


Receive with politeness and kindness all who 
address you whether indifferent acquaintances or 
strangers: but be not forward to make advances. 
Rather be reserved and distant, until you have 
good reason for cultivating a closer intimacy. 

56. 
| Observe the same rule with new acquaintances. 
|Never be enthusiastic for them, although they 
may please you. Never give them your confi- 
dence. Do not talk with them about yourself 
(as, in general, you should speak of yourself as 
sparingly as possible) nor monopolize the con- 


versation. If they are really like you, you will 
besure to become better acquainted. 
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Do not imagine that every person that lays | 


57. |most trifling talker. You will gain by it, partly 


n the esteem of the man, and partly by what he 


claim to your sympathy at the first moment, is Says, always more than by being absent-minded. 


made for you, for experience contradicts it. 


58. 


Be the more confiding with your friends. Do hand do not shun society. 


68. 


It is good to be often alone, yet on the other 
You live for the pur- 


everything for them that lies in your power. pose of being amongst men. 


For Pope was right in saying that when we de- | 
duct what others feel and think, our joys sicken | 
and fame sinks. Let no threats, no fate induce 


, | 
you to forsake your friends. 


59. 


Trust them, for without confidence never do| 
two persons really get near to each other. 


the other hand keep sacred not only every secret SP 


confided to you, but also every word not proper 
for all to hear. 


69. 
Seek to make yourself acceptable in every 


company, but not to shine. 


70. 


Attend insipid assemblies and play-clubs as 


On| seldom as possible. In visits of ceremony be 


aripg. 


71. 


Avoid drinking revels; or in case you can not 


60. jentirely refuse, withdraw at least after the first 


| 
Never read other people's papers, letters or | 
journals that happen to lie in your way. 


61. 


See your friends neither too often nor too sel- 
dom. 





62. 

Promise little, particularly in small matters, | 
but keep your promises in spite of all hin-| 
drances. Do not place reliance in the promises | 
of those that you do not know well. 


63. 


Better trust too much than mistrust. Believe 
not with La Rochefoucauld and his followers that | 
all men and all their words and actions, are regu- | 
lated simply by their interest, if indeed you deem | 
yourself capable of a disinterested action. 


64. 


Epistolary correspondence is as pleasant as it} 
is profitable, but do not extend it so far as to) 


make it burthensome. Continue no correspond- 
ence out of politeness. if you can avoid it. 


65. 


From vulgar people, persons without breeding 


or education maintain a cold, yet by no means | 


haughty distance. For, as an oriental proverb 
has it, cold alone restrains slime so as not to soil 
the foot. 


66. 
Be more polite to inferiors than superiors. 


67. 


Follow the precept of Marcus Aurelius: of 
listening attentively to every one, even to the 


‘half hour. 


Ys 
72. 


Avoid cards as much as possible. It will never 


be accounted a shame if you do net play. 


73. 
In your intercourse with the female sex never 


jlet yourself down to them like a silly coxcomb ; 


rather seek to elevate them to you. Abstain 
from fulsome flattery, yet show them certain un- 
|important attentions that one may neglect with 
'men. Never appear to prefer one lady alone. 


74. 

In ceremonial politeness and conventional 
courtesy better do too little than too much. 
Never talk when you do not feel inclined. Ex- 
|press yourself frankly and candidly where you 
visit. People will become accustomed to your 
manner. 


7 


10. 


Diseard all loud and boisterous deportment. 


Never indulge in censure or ridicule of any one 
in the presence of persons not imyour confidence. 


You are never sure, even when they concur with 


you, that they will not betray you, especially in 


moments of excitement. 


76. 
Spare the foolish and mischievous as long as 
candor aud your own dignity permit. 
77. 


Be never bashful and embarrassed without 
cause. All with whom you can have to do are 





men like you, and have their follies and weak- 
nesses. The wiser and better among them you 
have surely no reason to dread. Assoon as you 
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have confidence in yourself, says Goethe, you 


know how to live. 


78. 


Learn to talk, but learn also to listen. Speak 
your own language free from provincialisms and | 
grammatical errors. it is the lowest grade o 


education. 





To One in Affliction. 


Dear friend! if word of mine could seal 
The bitter fount of all thy tears, 
And, through the future’s cloudy years, 
Some glimpse of sunshine yet reveal— 


That word I might not dare to speak: 
A father’s sorrow o’er his child 
So sacred seems and undefiled, 
To bid it cease we may not seek. 


Thy little boy has passed away 
From mortal sight and mortal love, 
To join the shining choir above 
And dwell amid the perfect day ; 


All robed in spotless innocence, 
And fittest for celestial things, 
O’ershadowed by her rustling wings 
The angel softly led him hence : 


As pure as if the gentle rain 
Of his baptismal morn had sought 
His bosoim’s depths, and ev’ry thought 
Had sweetly cleansed from earthly stain: 


Such blest assurance brings, I know, 
To bleeding hearts but sad relief— 
The dark and troubled tide of grief 

Must have its painful ebb and flow— 


And most of all when thou dost plod, 
Alone, wpon these wivtry days, 
Along the old familiar ways 

Wherein his little feet have trod. 


And thou dost treasure up his words, 
The fragments of his earnest talk, 
On some remembered morning walk, 

When, at the song of earliest birds, 


He’d ask of thee, with charméd look, 
And smile upon his features spread, 
Whose careful hand the birds had ted, 
And filled the ever-running brook ? 


Or viewing, from the distant glade, 

The dim horizon round his home, 

With simplest speech and air would come 
And ask why were the mountains made ? 


Be strong, my friend, these days of doom 
Are but the threads of darkest hue, 
That daily enter to renew 

The warp of the Eternal Loom. 


And when to us it shall be given 

In joy to see the other side, 

These threads the brightest shall abide 
In the fair tapestries of Heaven! 


J.R.T. 





ANTONINA,.* 


We sincerely trust that our readers have already 
made themselves familiar with this highly inter- 


F esting novel, for we have no intention to dwell 
' 


at this time upon the plot of the story, the de- 
lineation of characters, or the zesthetical pecu- 
liarities of the work. In these respects it is cer- 
tainly open to some slight objections, but it is 
still more certainly entitled to the warmest com- 
mendations for numerous and striking excellen- 
cies. Its principal merit, however, consists in 
its accuracy and verisimilitude as a graphic por- 
traiture of an attractive and important period of 
historv—albeit one which has hitherto met with 
but little attention and regard. It is principally 
from this point of view that we design making 
our present remarks on Antonina; and we hope 
those who may take the trouble to peruse our 
remarks, will pardon us for once the enormity of 
employing a novel as a text for an historical dis- 
quisition. 

“The Fall of Rome” must always constitute 
one of the most instructive lessons which the 
page of history can offer to the student. Its im- 
mediate connection with both ancient and mod- 
ern civilization, as being the bridge which unites 
them, invests it with a more ready interest than 
can be expected to attach to almost any other 
portion of ancient story. The solemn siguifi- 
cauce, too, of its teachings, (especially in a pe- 
riod of social convulsion, like that in which our 
lot is cast,) entitles it to the most careful and 
diligeut regard. The causes and phenomena of 
the gradual decay and slow decline of the Ro- 
man Empire merit the same profound serutiny 
and philosophic appreciation that have been be- 
stowed by Machiavelli and Niebuhr upon the rise 
of the Republic. Ammianus, Jornandes, and 
the writers of the Augustan History, miserable 
as the last undoubtedly are, may be made to us 
suggestive of present, practical, political wis- 
dom, vot less valuable than that which the great 
Florentine drew from the earlier books of Livy. 
It was not altogether an empty or arrogant fancy 
of Zosimus that his history might present the 
necessary counterpart aud complement of the 
history of Polybius. His mistake lay, not in any 
misapprehension of the propriety and importance 
of the task, but in over-estimating his capacity to 
execute it. And yet the fragmentary and unfin- 
ished form, in which his work has been transmit- 
ted to us, may be the cause of a censure which 


* Antonina; Or the Fall of Rome. A Romance of 
the Fifth Century. By W. Wilkie Collins: Author of 
the * Life of William Collins, R. A!’ New York. Har- 
per & Brothers. 1850. 
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might not have been justified if his history had | ters evince higher powers and a keener sagacity 
been complete. Certain it is, that the labour|than are exhibited by his more celebrated and 


contemplated by Zosimus is one which it is the 
duty of our age to accomplish as well as the ma- 
terials furnished to our hands may permit; for 
in the present condition of European society, 
and in the present agitation of our own, there is 
a more urgent necessity to study the course of 
national decline than to follow the progress of 
national growth. But the phenomena of na- 
tional dissolution are exhibited most clearly, and 
on the grandest seale, by the history of Rome 
from Cesar to Justinian; and it is therefore in 
this direction that our eyes must be turned. It 
is on that large and diversified canvass that we 
are best able to trace the intimate connection be- 
tween social progress and social disorganization, 
between material wealth and popular distress, 
between national aggrandizement and political 
corruption, between the decline of religious faith 
and the destruction of all the elemeuts of per- 
manent national vitality. It is there, too, that 
we can best contemplate the headlong and im- 
mediate tendency to ruin which accompanies the 
decay of public and private virtue. A diligent 
examination of these times also conveys the im- 
portant lesson, that the germs of new life are al- 
ways to be discovered among the debris of an- 
cient organizations; that in the rottenness and 
putrescence of effete institutions spring the roots 
of a new creation; that the destruction of our 
system of civilization dues not merely clear the 
ground for another, but furnishes the seeds, and 
the necessary conditions for their germination ; 
and that we must look in the chambers of the 
dead and the dying for the budding signs of a 
coming resurrection to a higher, au ampler, and 
a nobler existence. 


These considerations would render it difficult 
to estimate too highly the value of that light, 
which the attentive study of this period is calcu- 
lated to furnish to any extended or profound sys- 
tem of social and political philosophy. Yet it is 
singular that, notwithstanding these high claims, 
it has met so rarely with suitable appreciation. 
Montesquieu and Gibbon, almost alone of mod- 
ern scholars, seemed to have recognized its im- 


brilliant Treatise on the Spirit of Laws. Gib- 
bon confives himself too much to the mere narra- 
tive of events, the succession of crimes, casual- 
ties, and wars, and to the squabbles of religious 
sects. We profess to be among the warmest and 
most enthusiastic admirers of Gibbou’s great his- 
tory ; but our admiration is neither blind nor un- 
reasoning; and, though we cannot conceive of 
any successful attempt to surpass him in what he 
has done, nevertheless we think that ample re- 
wards, not less interesting and important, await 
the industrious laborer, who may be willing to 
devote his energies to the elucidation of those 
views which Gibbon has omitted. Some pros- 
pect of the satisfactory execution of this task is 
afforded by Mr. Merivale’s recently commenced 
work on the Romans under the Empire. ‘The 
two volumes already issued serve barely as an 
introduction to the subject, as they bring us down 
only to the assassination of Julius Cesar; but 
from their fulness, and from their sound and com- 
prehensive philosophy, we may augur favorably 
of the further continuation of the History. We 
are indeed apprehensive that Mr. Merivale, from 
that ignorance and neglect of the Roman Law, 
which so strongly characterize the researches of 
English scholars, may deny himself the assist- 
ance of the most valuable materials which those 
times present; but we trust that he may not ren- 
der his work obnoxious to this grave and fatal 
objection. We anticipate much from the satis- 
factory completion of Mr. Merivale’s work : for 
we have trodden in the footsteps of Gibbon, have 
diligently consulted his authorities, and studied 
the sources from which he drew; and, while it 
has confirmed all our previous admiration for his 
immortal and unrivalled history, it has pro- 
duced a deepening conviction of the necessity 
for some fuller and more philosophical treat- 
ment of the earlier periods of the Decline, and 
a daily growing recognition of the fact that 
the solution or explanation of the social evils, 
which now infest European society, must be 
sought by the light to be borrowed from a tho- 
rough apprehension of the condition of the Ro- 
man Empire under the later Emperors of the 


portance, for Guizot’s retrospective view does | West. 


not extend sufficiently far: and these great au- 


But, in addition to the value of this history as 


thors have certaiuly left behind them much more|a source of philosophical instruction, it has a 
for the accomplishment of others than they have | special aptitude for the purposes of fiction. We 
themselves achieved. The gleanings to be gath-| believe that the remark was first made by Lady 
ered after the reapers have passed over the field, | Mary Montague, that the finest landscapes and 
promise to be both more valuable and more abun-| the loveliest scenery were to be found in those 
dant than the harvest which they have garnered. | regions where the spurs of the mountains melt 


Montesquieu devotes to this subject only a few | into the plains. 


The views may be more con- 


of the concluding Chapters of his Essay on the| fined than they are elsewhere, but the constant 
Greatness and Decline of Rome; but these Chap-! undulations of the surface give a charm and a 
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variety to the prospect, which are equally de- 
nied to the dull monotony of a champaign coun- 
try and to the overpowering sublimity of moun- 
tain valleys and plateaux. In this intermediate 
region the landscape is ever shifting with each 
change of position, the prospects are equally 
countless and diversified, and the narrow setting 
of each view adds to its picturesqueness the do- 
mestic tranquillity and grace which appeal most 
directly to the affections. Observations of a 
somewhat similar character might be safely haz- 
arded with respect to the various epochs of his- 
tory. Itisin the transition stages of social change 
that we must principally look for pictures requi- 
ring and capable of rewarding artistic treatment. 
The events of a fully developed civilization ad- 
dress themselves directly to the reason: they are 
hard, practical, uniform: the imagination finds 
little room for play in their exhibition or in their 
embellishment. There is a methodical and or- 
derly progress; a routine of advancement, admit- 
ting and suggesting its own explanation, and 
proceeding with the perfect regularity of machi- 
nery. Every thing glitters in the same bright 


sunshine, which irradiates all beneath it with the | 


same brillianey and nearly the same hues: there 
are no obscurities to vivify the fancy, no lights 
aud shades, or mellow hues to kindle the imagi- 
nation or touch the feelings. The dazzling glare 
brings everything immediately before the eyes; 


the picture is grand, but there is no room for| 


small details, and even if there were, there is 
a strong resemblance, if not actual identity of 
thoughts, feelings, habits, usages iu a full blown 
civilization, which is at variance with that diver- 
sity which art requires. It is in the by-ways of 
history, and not on its highways, that imagina- 
tion must look for subjects of interest. 
the wild dreamy era preceding civilization, or in 
the stormy and shifting scenes which character- 
ize its close, that its requirements can be most 
fully satisfied. It is not when the uniform col- 
oriug of a whole nation fills up the canvass that 
we must expect to paint a picture of romance: 
but we must resort to times when the wild im- 
pulses, the unregulated passions, the unchecked 
fancies, and the varied feelings of individual life 
are not machined into monotony by the constant 


predominance of the same unvarying influences. | 


Heuce it is, that the streng poetic feeling of bar- 
baric life has given us the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
the Arabian Nights, the Ballads of the Ciel, and 
the Niebelungeulied ; while the ineidents of Me- 
dizval times have loug been the attractive arena 
of romance. But not less interesting or rich in 
the elements of the ideal are the periods of na- 
tional decay. The phenomena which aceompa- 
nied the downfall of antiquity and the birth- 
throes of our religion and our civilization, invite 


It is in} 


the fairy footsteps of the Muse no less than the 
wars of the Crusaders or the tales of knightly 
courtesy and ladye-love. 

These firmly entertained convictions ensured 
to Antonina on its publication a cordial welcome 
at our hands, wholly independent of its merits as 
a work of pure imagination. Not that we were 
by any means insensible to these, or indisposed to 
proclaim loudly its excellence as a fiction; but, 
beyond its claims to our regard on this score, its 
advent was most grateful to us as inviting popu- 
lar attention, and conciliating popular good-will 
towards a subject, which had been left unfortu- 
nately too long intheshade. But the same con- 
siderations which ensured for it so cordial a re- 
ception on our part, ensured also its subjection 
to a closer and more exacting examination of its 
historical value than a romance is ordinarily ex- 
pected to undergo. We are happy to say that 
it has passed unscathed through this trying ordeal, 
and that we can freely point to it as exhibiting 
the best general picture of the times in which 
the scene is laid, which has fallen under our cog- 
nizance. This accuracy and fulness of delinea- 
tion is the more remarkable, inasmuch as Mr. 
'Collins seems, by his own declaration, to have 
drawn from no other authorities than the history 
of Gibbon, and an old and careless translation 
‘of Zosimus. The valuable aid of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Jornaudes, and Cassiodorus is dis- 
pensed with, and the need of such aid is scarcely 
/perceptible. The assistance of these authors 
| would have been previously thought by us abso- 
lutely essential; nor should we have deemed it 
prudent to disregard the incideutal illustration to 
be derived from Procopius, Agathias, Priseus, 
Petronius Arbiter, the writers of the Augustan 
History, and the Roman Panegyrists. But we 
cannot pay a higher tribute to Mr. Collins’s skill 
and sagacity than to say, that, if his negleet of 
these writers has perhaps occasioned some omis- 
sions which might not otherwise have occurred, 
it has occasioned neither discrepance nor want 
of accordance with the pictures which they 
present. 

The particular scene of the long drama of the 
Decline selected by Mr. Collins is judiciously 
chosen. It concentrates within the limits of a 
single picture all that is most attractive or im- 
portant. It unites to the melancholy interest of 
a fading civilization the fresh aud vigorous hopes 
inspired by the early dawnof a brighter and more 
familiar day; and thus, while it tempts our cu- 
riosity with the quaintness and charms of anti- 
quity, it secures that more immediate interest 
which attaches to the birth of the regime under 
which we still continue to live. It furnishes am- 
ple opportunities for striking contrasts between 
;the mew and the old; and exhibits even under 
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that contrast the essential affinities which render | 


them parts of the same great whole, and link in 


|combatants, who are to ocenpy the stage. The 
‘opening scene of the story introduces us skilfully 


a chain of unbroken coutinuity the most modern | and at once to the causes of irritation which pre- 


periods with the most remote ages of the past. |cipitated the torrent of barbarians on Rome. 


We have the blending, without confusion, of the; The character of Goisvintha may be coarsely 


dissimilar systems of the ancieut and modern 


world :—the co-existence, and yet the contradis- | 
The, 
warring religion of heathendom, heated to a false | 


tinction of different societies and polities. 


fervor, and maddened by a factitious rage—the 
passion of the intellect, the rebellion of the re- 
luctant will—is exhibited side by side with the 
faith of Christendom, which has already bor- 
rowed from her elder and spurious sister the cor- 
ruptions, the vagaries, and the Protean forms 
which characterized her feeble old age. The 
arrogant confidence, the hopeful recklessness, the 
wild fidelity of the fresh and untamed races of 
the North are arrayed—a most unequal contest— 
against the selfishness, the despondency, the cor- 
ruption, the licentiousness, and the utter disor- 
ganization of the degraded people, whose ances- 
tors had won and ruled the world. The rude 
simplicity of the Teutonic race is thrown into 
high relief by its contrast with the curious and 
highly artistic effeminacy of their Roman victims. 
The conflicting forms of superstitious delusion 
which ruled the Goth, the Christian, and the 
heathen of the ancient world throw a common 
atmosphere over all the groups which compose 
the picture, and tend to harmonize their different 
hues. 

The siege of Rome by Alaric constitutes con- 
fessedly a crisis in history: it is the turning point 
of the drama—the shifting of the weights that 
sway the balance from the scale of Roman to 
that of Teutonic ascendancy. It is an event of 
solemn significance in itself: it is replete with 
incidents of a poetic character; and it has been 
described by the annalists and chroniclers of that 
and the succeeding age with a minuteness which 
enables us to apprehend the feelings and the po- 
sition of all parties, and which we scarcely meet 
again in ancient story until we come to the Fall 
of Constantinople, and the tedious precision of 
Phranza, Acropilita, and Chaleondyles. This 
great event, moreover, forcibly arrests our atten- 
tion: we dwell upon it; we hang over it; it throws 
our thoughts forward to all the possibilities of 
the future, to the contemplation of the coming 
destinies of the victorious barbarians; and it also 
throws back our reflection to the antecedent 
causes which have entailed upon the vanquished 
their present doom, and brings prominently into 
view the previous phenomena of the decline 


sketched: it is a vulgar, violent, selfish nature, 
perhaps not altogether consistent with the pecu 
liarities of her time and race, but her recent es- 
cape with her crippled child from the carnage of 
Aquileia brings prominently forward the great 
provocations which tempted the invasion of 
Alaric, and enlists our sympathies in favor of the 
barbarians, to whom they might have been de- 
nied if their wrongs had vot been made more 
prominent thao their savage manners. 

From the time of the Civil Wars which fol- 
lowed the dethronement and death of Nero, the 
principal force of the Roman armies had con- 
sisted of the barbarian soldiers who had been 
lured to the Roman eagles by the double hope of 
pay and plunder. With the recognition of their 
constitutional right to participate in the imperial 
elections, and to appoint asuccessor to tlie Empire, 
with or without the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
throne, the power, the licence, the rapacity and the 
luxury of these barbarian troops had increased. 
With the progress of vice their courage and their 
military virtues declined, but the temptations to 
military service were just in the same degree 
augmented ; and it was only when the perils of 
imminent and continued campaigns of desperate 
warfare became alarming, by the pressure of the 
fresh and not yet enervated hordes of new bar- 
riau tribes on all the frontiers of the empire, that 
there was any great difficulty in supplying the 
requisite recruits from the dependent provinces 
of the Roman dominion. Then the veteran sol- 
diery shut themselves up in walled cities, or de- 
serted to the enemy, or ran away at the sight of 
the first danger. But the safety, as well as the 
permanence of the empire was threatened by 
the constant presence of furious barbarians; who 
were pushed forwards on the Roman soil by the 
aggressions of bolder and more furious barbarians 
behind. The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up ; the uncivilized nations of the whole 
earth were poured out from their ancient wilds ; 
and the current bore them onwards in an ifresis- 
tible stream towards the lands of the ancient but 
doomed civilization. Under these circumstances, 
the empire without force or the means of resist- 
ance within herself, but compelled to adopt some 
measures of defence agaiust the increasing dan- 
ger, unable to trust her protection to the cowardly 
mercenaries, who were her scourges in peace 


which at length culminated in the conquest of| and her betrayers in war, sought for temporary 


the Imperial City by the barbarians. 
The First Book exhibits in strong contrast and 
in high relief the dissimilar characteristics of the 


security by bribing her assailants, and employing 
the arme of the first comers to repel the aggres- 
sions of the rest. This plan, which had been 
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first extensively resorted to by Constantine, was | of Italy, and the tides of exterminating warfare 
an adequate protection under the great Theodo-, poured down upon the eastern empire. 
sius, and could be dispensed with by the brilliant, But the greatness of Stelicho, and the extent 
courage and magnanimity of Julian, but it was|of his absolute authority, excited the malignant 
fatal when attempted to be carried into effect by | jealousies of frivolous but greedy courtiers. The 
weak princes. The tribute which fear paid) weak Honorius hated the great general before 
inspired the disposition to exact a heavier tri-| whom he trembled like a child, and was easily 
bute for very uncertain immunities; the Empe-| won over to the side of his adversaries. Stelicho 
rors and the Empire were in constant dread of knew the vices of his time, but he had the virtues 
their defenders, yet they could neither quell their | of a better age, and his whole career is a refuta- 
outrages nor refuse their demands. They were tion of the trampery charge ou account of which 
afraid of their assistance, yet they dared not re-| his ruin was prepared. He was accused of trea- 
fuse it, and they could not dispense with it, | sonable intercourse with the Goths—the soldiers 
though the sword which had been placed in the | of the empire, who had won all his victories, and 
hands of their barbarian allies struck a deonar | fangs all the battles by which the Empire was 
terror into their hearts than it did into the hearts| preserved. He was assassinated; and the re- 
of the enemies of the nation. ‘Treachery ae|salt proved that the one man, who had been 
the consequence of cowardice and fear; the bar-| murdered by the orders of a faithless sovereign 
barian contingents were at one time petted and | and a jealous court, had alone averted by his sin- 
corrupted by inordinate indulgence; at another |gle might the destruction which so speedily burst 
defrauded of their dues by the rapacious officials | upon the empire. 
of the crown, or traiterously assassinatedinremote| Dread of the Goths had been among the causes 
provinces. The connection between the empire | which had precipitated the murder of Stelicho, 
and the barbarians was always hollow and un-|and rather on this account, than from the alleged 
certain; each party endeavored to cheat and de- | fear of their avenging his death, the Gothie sol- 
lude the other; and the most horrible crimes |diers were dispersed, circumvented, murdered. 
were of daily occurrence on either side. It was a part of the treacherous policy which led 
The Emperor Theodosius on his death, had ito the condition in which Géisvintha is first re- 
left Stelicho and Rufinus the guardians of his vealed to us; for the Goths in Aquileia were 
children and empire. With the latter, we have |shamefully massacred soon after the death of 
nothing to do, except to mention that he first iu-| Stelicho. ‘To avenge the assassination of Stel- 
vited Alaric and the Goths to invade the Empire, |icho and the murder of his countrymen—or more 
and himself soon after fell a victim to the supe-| probably, to carry into effect the long meditated 
rior craft and power of his western colleague. | designs, which there was no one capable of re- 
Stelicho, who was himself a barbarian, though | sisting, Alaric marched his motley army, com- 
closely allied by marriage with the Imperial fam-| posed of Goths, Huns, and Alans, over the fron- 

















ily, thus became the sovereign ruler of the Em- 
pire, though without the title of Emperor. He 
left the ceremonies and the trappings of royalty to 


tier, and passing by the gates of Ravenna and 
the imbecile Honorius with the most crushing 
contempt, he marched directly to the Imperial 








the sons of Theodosius, but exercised all the pow-| City, and commenced the memorable siege of 
ers of the state with absolute control in the name | Rome. 

of his feeble son-in-law Honorius. With equal} The Court of Honorius, and the Emperor him- 
cunning and courage he repelled the assaults of | self were, indeed, beneath the notice of Alarie, 
the barbarians—fighting fire with fire, according whatever might have been the motives which 
to the received policy of the times, but always! prompted his incursion. Ravenna was a point 
rising triumphant over the numerous difficulties | of no importance to any one who was not afraid 
and desperate disadvantages by which‘ he was | to take the field; its sole merit even in the eyes 
beset. His barbarian allies were afraid of! of the Romans was its secure and convenient 
him; his wonderful capacity for intrigue, his in-'| position asa City of Refuge. It could have been 
domitable energy, which was unchilled even by | reduced only by a long siege and desperate as- 
the snows of age, his fortitude and daring, and |saults. It was not easily accessible to hostile at- 
his admirable dexterity in the management of his | tack, and the sea was open to it to furnish pro- 
ferocious allies, combined to enable him to pre- | vision to the Court, the garrison, and the citizens. 
serve inviolate the integrity of his dominions. A! Any attempt to reduce it must almost necessarily 
close and intimate connexion was maintained be- | have been accompanied with a blockade on the 
tween himself and the Goths under Alaric, which | sea, and for this Alaric was not provided. He 
was strengthened by the wholesome fear paper |keew the composition of its inhabitants well 
by the well fought day of Placentia. By hisas-| enough to know that there would be no peril in 
sistance invasion was repelled from the frontiers’ consequence of leaving in his rear the sensual, 
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cowardly, impotent and luxurious crew which re-| extinet, neither heart nor soul remains to direct 
velled within its walls during the last struggle— its action, the very body is impotent and rotten, 
almost the last agony of the Western Empire. | and putrefaction has interpenetrated the whole 
We are skilfully introduced by Mr. Collins to | carcass even before the blow of the executioner 
that corrupt and ribald throng, and from the ac-|has been struck. Yet the Court of Honorius 
curate picture which he presents us of the vice, | only exhibits in its highest intensity, though per- 
the folly and the imbecility of Honorius and his | haps in its least disgusting form, the corruption 
Court, we not only anticipate the certain doom which was preying upon all classes in the com- 
which is hanging over the degenerate Romans,| munity. The soldiers in the field an! th» popu- 
but we recognize its justice, and feel that the! lace in the cities were not less licentious, less 
harvest is indeed ripe for the sickle. The frivo-| frivolous, less vicious, or less worthless. With 
lous and effeminate Emperor, who amuses him- hues a population Roman civilization is of course 
self with feeding his pet poultry, ata time when | at an end. 
the Goths are advancing, the armies without a| At the court of Honorius we are introduced to 
general, the State without a pilot, the treasury | one character, who is entitled on many accounts 
without means—is already ruined beyond re-|toa more extended consideration. He is one of 
demption. The coarseness, the brutality, the) the most prominent charact-rs in the drama, if 
infuriate passions of bold criminals are not as! not exactly the hero of the play. He possesses 
terrific and repulsive as the uuion of imbecility,| most of the vices of his age, but they are polished 
heedless indifference, and cold-blooded treachery. | into a more perfect and fascinating shape; and 
The poor fool, amusing himself in the midst of | he has the merit of possessing some virtues, how- 
his worthless court with infantile amusemen s, | ever disguised or misdirected they be, which are 
after having imbrued his hands in the blood of | certainly not the characteristics of his contempo- 
his best benefactor, and his best defenders, and raries. His character too is more minutely and 
drawn upon the nation, which he was called to pro- | skilfully elaborated than that of any of the rest of 
tect, the execrations of men, the curses of Heaven, | the dramatis persone ; it is more delicately and 
and the irresistible arms of savage assailants is truthfully finished; it is more fresh and original; 
more chilling to the heart than all the butcheries | and if it is the character of a consummate roué, 
of Nero or of Robespierre. We are thankful that|he is not entirely blusé like the whole of the so- 
this petty puppet is not allowed long to cumber|ciety around him. In him is also exhibited the 
the stage; but the change is not much to be ap-| contrast between the remains of the old religion 
plauded when we see the circle of vicious cour-| and the new creed intruduced by Christianity; 
tiers by which he is surrounded, and whose whole | he is in some respects the philosopher, in others 
aims are limited to selfish gratifications and friv-| the infidel of his times; and on all these various 
olous employments. The fate of the nation, the | accounts will reward a more intimate acquaint- 
fortunes of the country, the lives of the citizens|/ ance. By confining ourselves in great measure 
are utterly disregarded, while state ceremonies, | to his company, we will be able to follow with- 
and the novelties of the cuisine and the boudoir| out much divergence the windings of the plot; 
are magnified into all engrossing importance.| and to see the latent ulcers and organization of 
Genius, and sense, virtue and courage, are alike | the old society, at the same time that we peep at 
banished from the contemptible circle that per-| the secret springs of its successor. It‘: hardly 
forms its petty mummeries around the Imperial} necessary to say that we refer to the Senator 
throne ; but in their place we have far-fetched | Vetranio. who exhibits in himself the very model 
affectations, bald witticisms, silly extravangan-| of an intellectual voluptuary. 
ces, and all the tawdry finery of the intellect,| Vetranio is decidedly the rage at the Court of 
which cannot distinguish between Helicon and | Ravenna; he is the envy of the men in “ill things 
Grub Street; we have the most over-powering | which are there considered enviable, and he is 
sentimentality, the most engrossing devotion to| the idol of the women who yield themselves an 
all forms of sensual pleasure, and conscious cow-| easy and happy conquest to his charms. He is 
ardice proud of having assumed the guise of gen-| popular with the people; wealthy, handsome, 
teel nervousness and exquisite sensibility. Over | witty. and, what was rare in that age, munificent. 
all hangs, like the leaden and sombre atmosphere | He is a votary of the old religion, rather from 
of the Inferno, an all pervading languor, which| the impulse of classic tastes than from any sin- 
is compelled to inflate trifles into things of mo-|cerity of belief. He is an epicure for want of 
mentous interest, for want of healthy and legiti-| other occupation; a sensualist pour passer le temps, 
mate ends, and avenges the dereliction from every | and in order to find that excitement which is de- 
duty by rendering even vicious pleasure fatiguing, | nied him in more legitimate modes. He writes 
and poisoning the chalice of selfish indulgence.| poetry—such vers de société as were written 
In such a society every principle of vitality is by Ausonius and his friends; he pretends to 
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philosophy—no arduous attainment,—because in 
an age of hypocrisy and imbecility, it is the fashion 
to disguise trivial inanities and the lack of serious 
thought under the name rather than under the 
garb of philosophy. When philosophy makes 
its way into boudoirs and ball rooms, we may be 
tolerably well assured that there is not much of 
it any where else. 





And when such flimsy stuff) 


THE MANAGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY BARNARD PHILLIPS. 


The end of the theatrical campaign had 


is all that is requisite for the attainment of intel- | brought the provincial actors to Paris. A whole 


lectual eminence, we may know thatthe hour of | 


doom is ready to strike. There are many symp- 
toms in the present condition of European intel- 
lect and society which present strong analogies 
to the age and the contemporaneous vices of Ve- 


tranio, and from the contemplation of the latter 





people, a Bohemia of cosmopolite comedians, 
were gathered together in the common centre—the 
vast Parisian bazaar, where every year the country 
manager picks and chooses—selects and orga- 
nizes his assortment—offerings to a grateful pub- 
lie. In bad weather this market is held in some 


we may pass to apprehensive auguries with re- | obscure café in the Rue St. Honoré, but when 
gard to the former without any violent transition. | the weather is fine, buyers and sellers find ove 
Those auguries perhaps are better unuttered at another under the lindens of the Palais Royal. 


present. 





SONG. 


1 met thee ’mid the throng— 

But from them all apart— 

A child of fancy and of song, 

A creature of the heart, 

And ’mid the lovely, loveliest there, 
For the soul’s light is ever fair. 


Thy soul is in thine eyes, 

And I have drank their beams, 

Soft as the rich autumnal skies, 

And beautiful as dreams : 

A world of love smiles in their deeps, 
The brighter that its glory sleeps. 


O! thou hast touched a chord, 
Whose melody seemed o’er— 

And stirred within my soul a word, 
I thought to breathe no more,— 
My sun of love, I deemed had set, 
But twilight girds th’ horizon yet. 


O, lady! be my star— 

To make that twilight dim, 

Lovely as summer twilights are— 
And vocal with a hymn; 

Not the ’rapt song of happier years, 
But a still music born of tears. 


O, lady! be my star— 

And when the storm comes by, 

I’ll bless thee, shining from afar— 
The angel of my sky: 

Perchance that pure and lonely light 
May lead me to some Pisgah height. 


O, lady! be my star ;— 

Then Fancy, slumbering long, 

May gladly mount the golden car, 
And win the heaven of song, 

And the obscurest poet’s name, 

If blessed by lore—be linked to fame. 


P. H. H. 





To depict the bargaining, the chaffering, the huck- 
stering, the rise and fall of the market, would 
carry us too far from our subject. We would not 
dare attempt to paint the curious face of comedy 
or of tragedy; to describe the men, the women,— 
the old, the young, all seeking fortune, dissimu- 
lating misery,—and wrapping themselves al’ Es- 


_pagnol in the most voluminous folds of vanity. 


| Listen to thein on the subject of their recent suc- 


_cesses—what bravos! 





what laudations! have 
been theirs! They have more laurels than hats, 
but in the end they are good companions—and 
little do they care—only let them live upon their 
engagement. This nomadic people change 
garrison with the recklessness of soldiers. 

It was a pleasant morning, and an April sun 
shone on the crowds of the Palais Royal. Many 
groups were actors,—a single glance would show 
you this—something dramatic about a hat or the 
peculiarity of a necktie would betray it. The 
season was advanced, and those who strayed be- 
hind, had but small hopes of success,—anxiety 
could be read upon their countenances. A man 
of fifty years, clad in sober black, with newspaper 
in hand, passed by them, and the comedians 
bowed low before him,—a bow of respect and 
hope; he moved quietly along—glanced at them, 
and then reperused [entre acte. When out of 
sight, our artists who had all taken their most 
appropriate positions, seeing them of no avail, 
gave vent to their bad humor. 

‘‘How proud Balthazard is—he did not even 
speak to me,” said one. 

“Perhaps he don’t want any body,” said 
another. 

‘Very strange though, for he is the cleverest 
of directors.” 

* To keep clear of us is no proof of the mana- 
ger’s abilities. Ah! my friends, to what a state 
is art reduced.” 

Whilst the comediaus continued their conver- 
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sation, Balthazard met, with evident satisfaction, | 
a young man who entered the garden by the Pas- 
sage du Peron. They shook hands, and sat 
down together at one of the tables, which are 
placed under the trees of the Café de Foy on 
the first symptom of a leaf. 

“ Well then, Florival, my dear fellow,” said 
the manager, ‘‘does my proposition suit you? | 
may I call you mine? The instaut I heard of 
your quarrel with Picardin I was delighted, for 





dressed to me some question on the piece, and of 
course a dramatic conversation ensued. Hesoon 
found I had a particular acquaintance with the 
drama, and after the play, he invited me to take 
some refreshment with him. I accepted, and 
after having supped and conversed, we separated 
at twelve o’clock. In coming to my hotel, a 
friend of mine met me, ‘allow me,’ said he, ‘to 
cougratulate you on your new acquaintance- 
ship.’ He meant with the person in whose com- 





you were too precious a subject to lose sight of;| pany I had spentthe evening. I learnt from him 


young gentlemen like yourself are but few, a 


that my companion was no less than His Serene 


handsome face,—a good person, and then the Highness the Prince Leopold—sovereign of the 
talent, the fire—the soul—the voice! Oh! I ex-| Grand Duchy of Noeristheu. Yes, Florival, my 


cuse your modesty, and will spare you the rest 
of the good things I hadto say to you. Withsuch 
qualities you should now be starring in Paris, or at 
least in some of our first cities, but you are young— 
aud although thisis just whatis wanted for a first 
tenor aud general lover, still you know business 
makes us prefer reputations established and con- 
secrated by years. Your role is filled almost 
always by old Abadons of forty-five, plenti- 
fully wrinkled, with grey hair, and rusty senti- 
ments, singing with a husky voice, but in a good 
school. My brethren hold much to this presen- 
tation of names to the public—you are a novelty 
and have nothing but your taleut, and that is suf- 
ficient. Now on your side are you contented 
with whatI offer you? Times are hard, the sea- 
son is advanced, and many of your comrades 
have sought fortune beyond the seas; we will 
not go so far—we will scarce pass over our un- 
grateful country. Germany opens her arms for 
us—a kind nurse is she too, and the Rhine wine 
you know is not to be detested. Now let me 
explain to you my plans. You know I have 
often directed business in Strasbourg; last year 
having not much to do, I must needs go to some 
watering place, and selected Baden. There were 
there, as always, the first people in Europe. 
You elbowed your way through princes, and trod 
upon the toes of sovereigns, and you could not 
walk five steps without being face to face with 
acrowned head. The crowned heads, princes, 
dukes, mixed in the kindest way with everybody. 
Etiquette is banished in Baden ; in that delightful 
place, these grand personages, though keeping 
their titles, give themselves the freedom and en- 
joyment of incognito. Among the amusements 
of Baden was a theatre, where miserable 
actors afflicted their audiences once or twice a 


boy—I, Balthazard, had the distinguished honor 
| of passing a whole evening with a crowned head. 
Next day, as I walked in the park, I met his 
Highness, aud after having respectfully saluted 
him, I held myself at a distance. The prince, 
however, came up to me, and proposed a prom- 
enade. Before accepting this honor, delicacy 
dictated that I should inform the prince of my 
profession, which I did in amodest way. ‘'Tru- 
ly," said his Highness, ‘1 had divined it—most 
certainly, after your judicious conversation, and 
particularly some significant remarks which es- 
‘caped you—I had not the least doubt but that 
|you were a French manager.’ The prince there- 
upon took my arm, aud during an hour's walk, 
\told me his desire to have in his capital a troupe 
\of French actors, who could perform for him 
“operas, dramas, ballets, and what not. He was 
| having built a theatre, to be finished in the winter, 
and in fine offered me the direction of it. Never 
was a proposition more apropos. The prince of- 
fered me the most advantageous terms, my ex- 
penses, benefits, and so on. I assure you I did 
not hesitate an instant, and after having inter- 
changed our word, the arrangement was com- 
pleted. 

‘** According to my promise, I must make my 
grand entry into Carlestadt, the court residence 
and capital, in the beginning of May. We have 
no time to spare. My troupe is already nearly 
formed, but I want still a first tenor for the opera, 
you can fill this post, and I count upon your ac- 
_ceptance.” 

“What you propose,” said the young tenor, 
**would exactly suit me, but there is an obstacle, 
|une affaire du ceur, yes, my dear Sir, I am dead 
‘in love, and every other interest is effaced before 
‘this sentiment. My reason for breaking with my 











week. These poor devils would not have lived, | last manager, was his refusal to engage the lady 


but for the support given by the gambling table. | 


1 used to go sometimes, and amongst the few 
who frequented the house, always found one 
in particular, a gentleman of distinguished air 
and manner, who seemed to take great plea- 


I love.” 

“Ah! is it an actress then!” 

* Yes—but two years on the stage, beautiful— 
charming—adorable !—what wit! what grace! 





what talent! and such a voice, a better singer 


sure in the performance. One evening he ad-: never appeared before the public.” 
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* And she has no engagement ?” ing. A single carriage sufficed for the postal 
“None, the beautiful Delia has no engage-| arrangement, and its departure was for the day 
ment, from a series of misfortunes which would after, and besides it had accommodations but for 
be too tedious to mention. Where she goes, I two. The place boasted no vehicles, a delay 
must go, I want the same theatre to unite us—| was absolutely necessary. Our poor artists be- 
that she may hear my voice in the first part, that gan to lose patience, patience was not their dom- 
she may listen to the tender verses of our poets, | inant virtue—with two notable exceptions. The 
the—the touching prose of our dramatists—then first tenor and soprano were together, aud could 
perhaps may I obtain a regard of sympathy, and _ they tire of each other's company? for to tell the 
my fondest hopes be realised by the sacred tie of truth, the Prima Donna, though acting with the 
marriage.” | strictest decorum, was not altogether insensible 
“Very well indeed,” said Balthazard, getting | to the advances of Florival. Balthazard was no 
up, “tell me where lives this wonder, that I may less impatient than the others, but liable to dis- 
run after her? I make a great sacrifice, but I couragement. After having searched for a cou- 
engage you both, and to-morrow we start.” |ple of hours through the village. he returned in 
They were right who said Balthazard was a| triumph mounted ona light car, vigorously pulled 
clever manager. None knew so well how to! by a Mecklenburg horse. Unfortunately the ve- 
form a company ; he had both taste and address, | hicle was quite filled by the portly manager. 
a certain art of deciding the wavering and sedu-| ‘1 must go alone,” said he, “ as soon as I ar- 
cing the rebellious. Suffice to say an hour after rive, I shall pay my addresses to the grand duke, 
the interview at the Palais Royal, Balthazard had and your position will be known, and without a 
the signatures of Delia and Florival, two excel- doubt, he will send two or three of his carriages 
lent acquisitions, worthy of honoring his name to bring you honorably into Carlestadt.” 
in Germany. The same evening his troupe was| His speech was received with acclamations. 
completed, and the next day a substantial dinner The driver cracked his whip, and off started the 
at the RochéCancal: found all the actors together. horse in full trot. The four leagues were ac- 
The day after, all, bag and baggage, werein the complished in as many hours, the usual speed of 
diligence for Strasbourg. 'the German courier. Evening was beginning to 
Our troupe was thus composed : replace the day, when Balthazard made his entry 
Balthazard—manager, taking the noble Fa- into Carlestadt. The streets were almost de- 
thers, the Dukes, the old Kings, the rich bankers. 'serted, the shops were shut, for in this happy 
F'lorival—first tenor, lover in general, hero, country, business retires to rest. at early hours. 


gentleman. Our manager, of course, could scarce judge of 
Rigolet—comedian, buffo, the country char- the importance of the city. Soon the carriage 

acters. brought up before a handsome hotel. 
Similor—valet in high comedy. ‘You wanted to go to the palace of our well 
Anselme—second tenor, and generally useful. | beloved prince—here we are,” and with this the 
Ledel—C hef d’orchestre. | driver pulled up and descended. Balthazard en- 
Mademoiselle Delia—soprano, marriageable tered the carriage way, not the least disquieted 

young lady, heroine. |by the sentinel who performed duty before the 

Mademoiselle Foligny—-contralto, second | august mansion. 

characters. In the vestibule Balthazard meta chamberlain, 
Mademoiselle Alice. danseuse, figurante. who politely bowed to him, and passing on, he 
Mad. Pastourelle—mother, duenna, step-moth- | arrived in the ante-chamber, which was empty. 

er, general ability. Here he had expected to meet a crowd of gen- 





Nothing remarkable happened, no adventure | tlemen, but not one appeared. He went on— 
worthy of being recollected on the journey. At’ all was still; there was no rustling of plumes or 
Strasbourg thirty-six hours rest was granted, and clanging of sabres: gaining courage, he advan- 
Balthazard profiting by the halt, wrote inform- ‘eed farther, and here, in a small room, lit by a 
ing the grand duke of his proximity and of his | single lamp, he saw a respectable looking person, 
immediate arrival; the troupe again took up clad in black, sound asleep upon a sofa. Bal- 
their march, and svon crossed the Rhine and eu- | thazard ventured a cough; the man in black rose, 
tered the German territory. In three days they | and looking at him with an astonished air, asked 
traversed twenty four different duchies; and at ‘his business. 
length arrived at the frontier of the dukedom of| “I request immediate audience with his Se- 
Noeristhen, and halted at a little village called | rene Highness, the Grand Duke,” said the man- 
Krusthal. ager. 

From the frontier to the capital was four} ‘There is no entrance to the Prince at the 
leagues, but all means of conveyance was want-! present hour.” 
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“[ am expected,” said Balthazard, with dig- 
nity, as he adjusted his coat collar, and smoothed 
down a wrinkle in his kid glove. 

“Oh! that is different; who shall I announce?” 

“ The privileged director of the court theatre.”’ 

* What did you say, sir?” 

Balthazard repeated his title, giving this time 
full weight to every syllable. He was left alone 
for an instant, and poor Balthazard began, for 
the first time, to doubt concerning his success, 
when he heard the voice of the prince, who said, 
“ He may come in.” 


Balthazard entered. The prince was seated 
in a rich fauteuil, before a table covered with 
green cloth, on which lay in dire confusion pa- 
pers, books, a portfolio, a smuking pouche, two 
candles, a sugar bowl, a sword, a plate, gloves, a 
meerschaum, and a case of decanters of Bohe- 
mia crystal. His Highness was devoted to the 
natioual occupation—he was quietly rolling a 
volume of smoke from his amber-mouthed cherry 
stick. 

The privileged manager bowed thrice, exactly 
as he would have done in announcing some nov- 
elty to an audience; then keeping silence he 
awaited the pleasure of the Grand Duke. The 
face of Balthazard was so expressive, that the 
prince said— 

“ Well, there you are; certainly, I recognized 
you, and remember an agreement made at Baden- 
Baden ; but, sir, you arrive at a most unfortunate 
time.” 

“IT beg your Highness’ pardon, for presenting 
myself at this unexpected hour,” said Balthazard 
with another inclination. 

“The hour has nothing to do with it,” quickly 
replied the Grand Duke, “if it were only that. 
See—here is your letter; I have just re-read it 
and I regret that instead of not addressing me a 
month ago, you deferred it to so late an hour.” 

“A thousand pardons—I was wrong”— 

** Yes, more than you thought for; had you in- 
formed me in due time, I should have spared you 
much time, trouble, and an useless voyage.” 

*« Useless,” cried Balthazard, with fear; ‘ has 
his Highness changed his plans?” 

“No: I love the theatre, and I should have 
been delighted to have had you: upon this sub- 
ject my taste will never change, but unfortuuately 
I cannot satisfy it. Look you here, sir,”—upon 
this the prince got up, and taking the manager 
by the arm, led him to the window, “ Last year 
1 told you my theatre was building.” 

“ Yes, your Highness.” 

**Well then,—look to the other side of the 
grand square, in front of my palace—what do 
you see !”” 

“I see nothing, your Highness, but the foun- 
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dation of a building just rising from the ground.”’ 

* Exactly—my theatre.” 

“Tt pleased your Highness to inform me, that 
this monument of your princely taste, was to be 
finished before the end of the winter.” 

*T did not know then, that I should be forced to 
suspend the work for want, sir—want of money to 
pay the workmen—for such is my position to-day. 
I have no money to offer you—much less a thea- 
tre ;—it is because the means are wanting. The 
state coffers—the private purse isempty. You 
look at me with consternation—What are you 
surprised at! Adversity is no respecter of per- 
sons—not even of Grand Dukes, but I bear these 
troubles with fortitude—with philosophy; try to 
do the same. Allow me, M. the director of the 
court theatre,” continued the prince, with asmile, 
“shut my window, help yourself to a glass 
of kirsch, and we will drink to better times. 
You know I am not proud,—now less than ever 
—besides I owe you some explanations, since 
unfortunately you suffer from my misfortunes. 
I will give them to you frankly. I have never 
kept great order in my expenses; however, when 
I met you, I had every reason to suppose that 
my affairs were in the best of situations. The de- 
ficit I discovered too late last January. The year 
was an unfortunate one; the hail had ruined the 
crops—the duties fell in proportion—a consider- 
able sum was owing for the maintenance of the 
palace—and a rumor of inadequacy of funds 
came for the first time to my ears. For the first 
time, I ordered the most minute details of my 
financial returns, and found out that from my 
ascension to the throne. I had been constantly 
spending more than my income. My first act 
on succeeding my father, had been to diminish 
certain duties paid to my predecessors ;—my mis- 


:| fortunes took start from this; to day Lam ruined, 


encumbered with debts, and without means to 
repair my disasters. My cabinet had proposed 
a way—it was to double the taxes; to institute 
new ones—iv a word, to load down my poor peo- 
ple. Excellent method! to make the poor devils 
pay for my want of forethought. In other coun- 
tries it may be the custom; but with me, I shall 
never have recourse to such a measure. 4 want 
justice above all things, and like better to remain 
as I am. than to cause suffering to my people.” 

“ Excellent prince !” cried Balthazard, touched 
by seutiments so noble and so rare with sover- 
eigns. 

“Well, now,” said the duke, with a smile, 
‘‘are you going to take the part of a flatterer ? 
Take care. sir '!—the task will be a difficult one, 
as you will find not a soul to helpyou. I canno 
longer pay for flattery: my purse will not allow 
it. In coming to me you passed through empty 
rooms; you met no grooms, no ‘ushers, no 
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chamberlains. These gentlemen have sent in the + |critical cireumstances, nothing would be more 
‘notices to quit;’—my civil and military atten- | aeceptable than yourself and company, as a dis- 
dants have left me, because I could no longer | traction; but as I have neither theatre nor mo- 
pay them. Here. sir, I am alone, but a few pa-| ney, it is not in my power to retain you, my poor 
tient and trusty servants remain with the fortunes director. I am sadly worried at it:—all I can 


of their master,—and the first gentleman is at | 
present filled by Wilfrid, my valet de chambre.” | 

In these last quiet words, the sad accents of 
the Grand Duke went to the heart of Baltha- 
zard : two tears stole down the face of the man- 
ager—he was not actor enough to hide true emo- 
tion. The prince solaced him with asmile. 

“Do not grieve forme. Can you call it a mis- 
fortune to lose a crowd of lying faces? On the 
contrary I feel released from a heavy ceremony, 
disembarrassed from cringing fools and spies 
which encumbered my person from morning till 
night.” 

The prince said this so frankly, that Baltha- 
zard felicitated the prince upon his courage. 

“ Courage,” said the duke ; “I have more than 
you give me credit for—and may not then have 
enough for the new blow which menaces me. 
My abandonment would be of little importance, 


do is to allow you a small indemnification, and 
to pay the expenses of your return to France. 
Come and see me to-morrow moruing—we will 
arrange the matter. Good evening, sir.” 

The misfortunes of the prince had so worked 
upon the sensibilities of Balthazard, that he had 
entirely lost sight of his own position. It was 
only as he left the palace, that bis situation rushed 
upon him. How was he to arrange affairs with 
his company! Actors and actresses, brought 
300 leagues from Paris upon written engage- 
ments! What was he to say to them—how ex- 
plain his situation! The unfortunate director 
passed a restless night. At daybreak he arose 
and sought an inspiration from the freshness of 
the morning. 

“Some good and practical maneuvre to ex- 
tricate me from the difficulty,” said he. 

A walk of two hours made him acquainted 





if it were only owing to my finances,—as soon as 


with Carlestadt. Itwas an elegant, coquettish, 


I got in funds, I could have another court. I could |lazy little city, with wide streets, fresh houses, 
buy back the same, merely to have the satisfac-| the windows of which bore mirrors which re- 
tion of putting my foot upon their necks, and ‘flected the promenadings of the passers by, and 
revenging myself; but their defection causes me |threw into the apartment the scenes of public 
to dread a storm in the political horizon, as | life, so that, thanks to this animated daguerreo- 


said my last diplomatist. Money was not the 
reason for their desertion; they would have wait- 
ed for better times: vanity would have taught 
their avarice patience. They left me because 
they thought the ground they stood upon was 
shaky—they are with my enemies. I cannot 
dissimulate the danger which menaces me. I 
am on the worst of terms with Austria: Metter- 
nich is not my best friend. In Vienna I am 
thought too liberal—too popular; they say I set 
a bad example, and the reproach is that I govern 
my people too cheaply, and that they are not 
galled enough by the yoke. These are the rea- 
sons they have collected, to play on me a deep 
game. One of my cousins, a general in the 
Austrian service, covets my Grand Duchy. I 
say grand, because it has ten leagues of length, 
and five of breadth,—but as it is, it suits me; 


| 


type, the indwellers could satisfy their curiosity 
and be in the streets without leaving their houses. 
Carlestadt appeared to pay but small attention to 
industry or commercial enterprises; luxury was 
banished, and prosperity was evident only in the 
modish tastes, and the phlegmatic philosophy of 
the citizens. 

A company of actors could never reap laurels, 
much less Napoleons, in such acountry. “Ah!” 
said Balthazard, “a second retreat of Moscow,” 
as he looked at his watch, and turned with a slow 
step to the palace. 

He entered as uninterruptedly as yesterday. 
The faithful Wilfrid—the whole court—received 
him quietly and hastened to introduce him to his 
master. 

His Highness’ countenance betrayed trouble. 
He walked with a quick step up and down his 








1 was born to it,—I have the habit of it,—) apartment; his eyes cast down. his arms folded, 
and if I lost it—something would be wanting. | and crumpling in his hand some papers, the con- 
My cousin, who so kindly wishes to displace tents of which had evidently worried him: fora 
me, is determined to involve in confusion my| moment or two he kept silence; then stepping 
incontestable rights; and though I have a good towards Balthazard,he said quickly : 

cause, I may easily lose it—seeing I have nota| ‘You will find me less calm than yesterday. 
kreuitzer to enlighten thereby the judges. My /I have just received most disagreeable news, and 
enemies are powerful—I am _ surrounded by I struggle against its effect. As true as I live, 
treason which seeks profit from my embarrassed , this would not weigh a feather upon me : I would 
situation—in fine, they wish to drive me hence give up with all my heart my poor sovereignty— 
to bankruptcy,” continued the prince. ‘In these this crown of thorns, which they dispute with 
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me—if my honor would allow me to abandon 
my legitimate rights. Yes, this very moment 
would I giveup my Grand Duchy—amy title—my 
crown, to live quietly in Paris as a civilian, with 
30,000 frances a year. 

“I have not the least doubt of it,” cried Bal- 
thazard, whose wildest day-dreams had never 
risen to such a height. 

This naive exclamation brought a smile—it 
took so little to chase away the ennui, and to 
bring back the good humor which buoyed up the 
prince’s character. 

“T understand you,” said the duke, “ it is not 
a disagreeable idea to spend 30,000 francs ayear 
in independence, and amid the’ pleasures of a Pa- | 
risian life; it is a more agreeable lot than to gov- 
ern all the duchies of the world. You are right, 
and I know it by experience ; when I was hered- 
itary prince I spent six months in Paris, free— 
without a thought ;—memory tells me they were 
the happiest days of my life.” 

* Well, your Highness,” said the manager, 
naturally, “in parting with all you have here, 
could you not realise that sum? besides, your | 
cousin. whom you did me the honor of speaking 
of yesterday, would grant you the 30,000 a year, 
if you give up your title. But, Monseigneur, 
may I speak frankly ?” 

“I do not ask better. 

* A quiet or modest life, doubtless, would have | 
a certain charm, as you say, sir, but on the other 
hand, you hold essentially to your crown justly 
upon reasons of honor. You may say what you’ 
please—exaggerate the softness of repose in a 
moment of danger,—but a throne, shaky as it 
may be, can never be left but with regret ; that 
is my opinion founded upon the dramatic school 
—perhaps it is the reminiscence of some part; | 
but you find often truth upon the stage. Allow 
me, sir, everything considered, to ask, do you 
hold to your throne? You ought to—but par- 








| matter. 





don me, your Highness, my speech is too bold.” 


“Speak, I beg of you, my dear manager—I | 


allow it and request it. I ought, you say”— 

“ Your Highness should, instead of giving up 
to discarded, hackneyed, common-place ideas, 
be in advance of the threatening storm :—why 
should you fall? Circumstances are not so un- 
favorable as your Highness is pleased to think ; 
you have neither ministers nor state counsellors 
to disturb your projects. Strong in your right, 
and in the love of your people, it is impossible 
that we may not find a means of restoring you 
to your position. Can not your Highness di- 
vine ?” 

* Yes, there is one.” 

« That is sufficient.” 

“ You mean a good marriage,” said the prince, 
with a smile. 


“ Exactly; it was what I was thinking of. 


You are single. Well, your Highness, do you 
not see you are saved. A good marriage! In 
this way ali great houses consolidate themselves 
when threatened with a fall. Your Highness has 
but to marry some rich heiress—the only daugh- 
ter of some rich banker.” 

‘* What do you say—a misalliance ! 

“ Excuse me, your Highness, but if pride”’— 

“T have none; but what would Austria say at 
such a thing? If I should lower myself, it would 
be anew cause against me; but, besides, the mil- 
lions of a banker would not suffice: true | must 
have a rich wife, but I count more upon a pow- 
erful family—a family who will give me their 
support. In such an alliance is my only hope of 


9 


safety. One of my neighbors, Prince Maximil- 


lian of Hanau, (high in favor at Vienna,) has a 
sister to marry. The princess is young, pretty, 
amiable and rich, an excellent person, and I had 
already entered into some preliminaries upon the 
subject, when these cursed despatches, just re- 
ceived, overturned all my plans. This is the 
reason et the depression of spirits in which you 
find me.’ 

“ Your Highness will allow me to examine the 
I fear you are too quickly discouraged.” 

“‘ Judge for yourself. I have a rival, the elec- 
tor of Biberich; his electorate is smalier than 
mine, but he is more firmly established in his 
power than I.” 

* Allow me, Monseigneur—did I not see this 
elector at Baden last year? Without flattery— 
he cannot be compared with yourself: you are 
but thirty; he must be more than forty: you are 
well-made, have a distingué air; he! why he is 
heavy, badly built, with flaming hair—I notice 
yours is auburn.” 

“ Bah !” said the prince. 

“The princess could not but decide in your 
favor.” 

“Very good, but think you, M. Balthazard, 
the choice is left to her? She belongs to her 
august brother, who will marry her without ask- 
ing her opinion.” 

* That is exactly what we must hinder,” said 
Balthazard, so excited, that he joined himself 
with the prince's interest. 

“ How !” 

«In making the lady love you. There are so 
many resources in sentiment aud sympathy. Do 
we not see it every day—marriages of convenance 
given up to mutual affection.” 

“ Yes, we do—upon the stage.” 

‘* Which furnishes lessons,” said Balthazard, 
quite warm. 

“To certain classes, but we princes have not 
the advantage in this sort of combat, where the 





determination of two hearts, by an ingenious 
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plotand orchestral accompaniments, breaksdown| “Impossible: there are but few gentlemen. 
all obstacles.” Ah! if a court could but be reinstated, I would 
*Upon this subject, Monseigneur will allow | take the last tradesman of Carlestadt.” 
me to differ; the masters of art I study tell me} “TI can offer you better.” 
that these things happen in palaces, as often as| ‘* What!” 
elsewhere—all the difference is in the form;—| ‘ My players.” 
with you it is more pompous, that is all: but I| “ How—you want me to compose a court with 
beg of you, why not make the attempt? If I| your actors!” 
had a counsel to give you, it would be toset out} ‘* Yes, sir; and where would you find better! 
to-morrow and visit the prince of Hanau.” Pray remember that my performers understand 
“Perfectly useless. To see the Prince and | perfectly their business, and are at home in the 
the Princess Edgeing, I have no need to put my-| parts of lords and ladies. I answer for their 
self out of the way; one of these papers an-| quick appreciation, discretion and probity. The 
bounces their intended arrival at Carlestadt. Can instant your illustrious visitors have left you, they 
you not understand my unfortunate position ? | will receive their dismission. Recollect you have 
They are on the point of arriving. They come/no choice: time presses: the danger is at your 
from Berlin. They will pass through my duchy |door: you dare not hesitate.” 
on their way home, and ask hospitality for two| ‘“ But look you:—if such a ruse be discovered.” 
or three days in Carlestadt: do you not see I “ But a supposition—a chimerical fear: lean 
am lost forever? What ean they think when | but say this—reject my proposition, and your 
they see me alone, abandoned—my palace de- | misfortune is certain.” 
serted? Do you think the sister would share my The Duke thought for an instant. Under an 
lot? Last year they were in Biberich ; the elec- | apparent weakness of character, he had deter- 
tor received them with warmth and enthusiasm. mination, and inclined much towards the adven- 
He had at least all the pleasures of an auimated ‘turous and perilous. He was not ignorant that 
court to offer them; he had at their service geu- | fortune crowned the daring, and he had all the 
tlemen, chamberlains; he could give them fétes, audacity of his desperate position. Balthazard’s 
balls, concerts ; and I—nothing! Am] notsuffi expedient was hailed with intrepid delight as a 
ciently unhappy—humiliated? Besides, in order | !ast resource of despairing royalty. 
that no affront may be spared me, my rival wishes, ‘“ A merveille,” cried the manager, “you will 
to negotiate his marriage here:—yes, upon my have no cause to repent. You see in me a sam- 
soul, the elector braves me to this point. He is | ple of your company ; and since the dividing of 
about to send me the Baron Pepiuster, his am- honors, and change of affairs is to commence, 
bassador, with instructions, (as he says,) to con- ‘let me beg your Highness to think of your hum- 
clude a miserable commercial treaty with me;/ble servant. I feel myself already in the spirit 
but this is but a pretext; the baron has another | of my part: for instance, as a courtier I should 














mission—it is to make terms with Hanau: the 
rencontre is well managed—they wish to ac- 
complish it quietly and secretly; and must I be 
obliged to see this? Must I bear this outrage, to 
exhibit to the prince and his sister the spectacle 
of my misery—of my degradation. Heavens! 
to escape this shame !” 

“There may be means,” said Balthazard, after 
a moment’s reflection. 

“A means! Speak! Whatever it is, I adopt 
it.” 

“A ridiculous, yet hardy attempt.” 

‘‘No matter; we are ready to risk all—every- 
thing.” 

* You must dissimulate your situation—re- 
people your palace—have a court.” 

* Yes.” 

“Could you induce the return of your old 
court.” 

‘Never: I told you they had been bought 
over by my enemies.” 

“Are not others to be found amongst your 
most distinguished families?” 


‘always profit by the absence of my rivals to get 
| 


the best place. Your Highness will be good 
enough to name me prime minister.” 

“Granted,” said the prince seriously; “ your 
excellency will please to enter immediately upon 
your office.” 

“ His excellency then will commence by draw- 
ing up a small paper, and begging your signa- 
ture. But first your Highness will answer me 
two or three questions; when one is a stranger 
in a country, and besides a novice in diplomacy, 
a little instruetion would not be amiss. If you 
should require armed force could you obtain it?” 

“* Yes—without a doubt.” 

“Your Highness has soldiers ?” 

“A regiment.” 

“How many?” 

“One hundréd and twenty, without counting 
the music.” 

“ Are they obedient—devoted ?” 





“Their obedience is passive—their devoted- 
ness without limit; officers and soldiers would 


\kill themselves for me.” 
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“No more than their duty. Another question 
—have you such a thing as a—a prison?” 
“To be sure.” 


“But I mean a good, substantial one, Mon- 
seigneur; strong, well guarded, thick walls, close 
gratings, and ferocious and incorruptible war- 
ders !”’ 

“* My castle of Raufrang, built by, my ances- 
tor, Rodolph the Inflexible, is at your disposition. 
I have never made use of it; my ancestors knew, 
however, better than I.” 


“The Iuflexible! ahem—an excellent name. 
He, I warrant, never wanted for money nor cour- 
tiers. Monseigneur, allow your minister to speak 
the truth—I consider your Highness to have been 
in the wrong, for not having given lodgers to the 
crown domains. The first act of my authority 
is consecrated to a salutary measure of incarce- 
ration. The castle of Raufrang must have ac- 
commodation for twenty persous ?” 


“What! you want to imprison twenty people?” 

‘“May be more; may be less—for I do not 
know the exact list of your former court digni- 
taries. It is only the deserters that I hope to put 
under the shadow of the walls of Raufrang,— 
it is indispensable.” 

* But illegal.” 

* What does your Highness say? You make 
use of a word not iu my vocabulary. I take it 
thus—what is necessary is legal. Besides, in the 
position of prime minister, Lam responsible. We 
cannot allow your courtiers their freedom—or 
how shall we act our play? We would be be- 
trayed! The safety of the State depends on 
their imprisonment;—it is nothing but justice. 
I beg to know what courtier, during a year’s ser- 
vice, has not been worthy of incarceration? Did 
you not say they were traitors! I beg of you for 


your own safety—for the success of our project. 


tending to the happiness of your people, give me 
the names of the culpable. Sign this order, and 
inflict at least a week’s punishment upon thein.” 

The Duke, overruled, wrote the names and 
sigued the paper, which was immediately taken 
to the officers of the regimeut, with an order 
upon receipt to conduct the prisoners to Rau- 
frang. three leagues from the capital. 


“Your Highness must be impatient for his| 


court. How many carriages has your Highness !” 
* | have a berlin, a caléche, a cabriolet’ — 
“ And the horses” — 
« Six carriage and two saddle horses.” 


I will take the berlin, the caléche, and four 
horses—I will go to Krusthal and bring my 
actors, all well up in their parts. We will ar- 
rive to night, and will install ourselves in your 
palace, ready to serve your excelleney.” 

“Very well; but before going, pray answer 


this note of the Baron Pepinster, who demands 
an audience.” 

“Yes, your Highness, I give you my answer. 
Four lines—very ministerial—very dry,—ad- 
journing him till to-morrow. We must be under 
arms on his arrival. Here is the note; but how 
to sign it—Balthazard has scarcely a diplomatic 
look” — 

“Call yourself—Count—Count 
dorf.” 

“*Lipandorf.’ Thanks, your Highness. May 
I nobly wear my title, as I assure you I will re- 
turn it, with dress and properties, when the com- 





of Lipan- 





edy is played.” 

The Count of Lipandorf wrote his name; it 
_was taken to Pepinster, and an instant after Bal- 
'thazard was driving to Krusthal in the ducal 
equipage. 





The next morning at early reception the Duke 
was surrounded by his new court. He received 
them with perfect grace. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen had on their best dresses: the Duke de- 
_clared himself delighted with the latest Paris 
‘fashions. After the first compliments, the distri- 
mations took place, as follows— 
| Florival—tenor. Aide de camp to His 8. H. 
Duke Leopold, Colonel of Hussars and Count of 
| Riensberg. 

Rigolet—first comic. Chamberlain and Baron 
Tierbach. 

Anselme—general utility. Gentleman in ordi- 
nary. Chevalier de Grillesmell. 

Ledel—chef d’orchestre. Maestro della capella 
and chevalier de Harpengaz. 

Mademoiselle Delia—prima donna. Countess 
of Rosenthal. Interesting orphan with immense 
expectations, disposable only at the pleasure of the 
Grand Duke, and lady of honor to the future 
Grand Duchess. 

Mad'lle Alice—danseuse. Gay young widow 
of a general, and Baroness of Fizdrig. 

Madame Pastourelle. Governess of the ladies 
of honor, and Baroness Bichozikopfs. 

Each of the new dignitaries received decora- 
tions in proportion to their rank. De Lipandorf, 
first minister, wore two stars and three grand or- 
ders. Florival de Riensberg hung five crosses 
upon his frogged coat. 

Each role was distributed and learnt. A read- 
ing and rehearsal took place with decided effect. 
The Grand Duke thought it worth while to ar- 
‘range some corps de theatre, and to give certain 
indications relative to the ceremonies: as Prince 
Maximilian and his sister were to arrive that 
evening, not a moment was to be fost. As a 
grand rehearsal, and to wy the force of the 
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company, it was agreed to give audience to the 
Baron Pepinster. 
‘The baron had requested permission to present 


his wife, together with his letters of credence ; 


the favor was granted, and the throne room was 
prepared for the first act of the comedy. 


At the sight of the august Baron, the new) 


courtiers scarcely kept their countenances. The 
baron was fifty, immeasurably tall and remarka- 
bly thin, tremendously powdered—wearing silk 
stockings stretched on slim legs; a long queue 


|and was soon delighted with his wit and gallan- 
try. Florival had a brilliantimagination, and be- 
sides possessed a fluent gift of seducing words 
and sentimental phrases, borrowed from his re- 
pertory half from memory—half from inspira- 
tion—and he was always listened to with plea- 
sure. The conversation took place in French, 
from the following circumstance: “It is my 
habit,” said the Grand Duke to the ambassador. 
“French is only spoken in this palace, it is a law 
I have had some difficulty to introduce, and to 








hung down his back: his face resembled that of tell the truth, I had to impose heavy penalties for 
a bird of prey: he had two little eyes, a hooked | each German word prouounced in my presence ; 
nose, and retreating chin. It was difficult to| as you may perceive, my court speak it per- 
look at him without laughing. A _ profusion of | fectly—and I doubt wherever your excellency can 
decorations shone upon him: his chest being too| discover an error; my first minister, Count de 
narrow to bear them all, they were hung in two | Lipandorf, alone has dispensation, | allow him 
perpendicular lines from his throat to his sword- | sometimes to forget himself. and speak his mother 
belt. He balanced himself along with an unhap-| tongue.” Balthazard had been for years direc- 
pily adjusted sword and cocked hat. Madame tor of a theatre in Strasburg, and spoke German 
la Baronne, by way of revenge, was a pretty | like a Frankfort Brewer. Baron Pepinster was 
little woman of twenty-five; of a beautiful figure, | plunged in the deepest uneasiness, whilst his wile 
with a graceful tournure; she had a quick eye, a/| spoke in low tones with the handsome aide de 
nose slightly retrousé, and a smile enamelled with camp; the prime minister held the Baron by the 
pearls. Her toilet alone was extravagant: the button hole, and heavily unrolled his system con- 
little woman had put on her best; she was cov-| ecrning the treaty of commerce, the unfortunate 
ered with diamonds and rubies, but for all she | 'Pepinster blundered in a most unministerial man- 
could do, her taliest plume but touched the shoul-| ner, his countenance showed the greatest solici- 
der of her superb lord. On their grand entry, | tude, a convulsive movement shook his slender 
taking each other’s hands—proud, haughty, and legs, he made vain efforts to escape his torture, 
marching with measured step, the effect was lu- | ‘but the cruel Balthazard held him fast. 

dicrous. A serious glance of Balthazard, (seated Wilfrid, transformed into first gentleman in 
on the right of the Grand Duke,) checked the | W aiting, announced dinner. The ambassador 
laugh. The comedians recollected they were | ‘and his wife were invited guests: all entered the 
courtiers, and acted accordingly. Perfect in his | spacious banquetting room. ‘The aide de camp, 
part of prime minister—taking matters at once was placed next the Baroness, and the Baron had 


most seriously, Balthazard opened his batteries. | 
His natural penetration showed him at once the | 
hole in the cuirass—the weak point of the Baron 
—he imagined that the diplomat, old and ugly, 
must be jealous of his wife. He was not de- 
ceived: Pepinster was as jealous as a tiger cat; 
but lately married, the thin diplomat had not 
dared leave his better half at home: not wishing 
to lose sight of her, counting upon his own vigi- 


lance, he had brought her to Carlestadt, thinking | 


that his presence must prevent all danger. 
After having 


interchanged with the Baron) 


the seat of honor between the Grand Duke and 

‘his minister at the other end of the table. His 
inisery knew no bounds, for Florival kept up the 
tender conversation, which seemed to delight his 
companion. ‘The ambassador, generally a great 
eater, almost fasted. 

There was another person, however, whom 
the conduct of Florival displeased. Mademoi- 
Selle Delia, the Countess, looked angrily from 
her pretty eyes. After dinner Balthazard, who 
allowed nothing to escape him, said to her, “ Do 
you not see that he is but playing his part? Would 





some words in the most profound serio-political you be jealous were Florival to make stage love 
manner, Balthazard sought the aide de camp,|to one of yourcomrades! it is just the same, the 
Florival, and taking him to the window, he re-| Leerce-aee once ended, he will be at your feet 





ceived secret instructions how to act. The bril-| 
liant first tenor, after having given an extra curl 
to his perfumed locks, and adjusted his splendid 
uniform of Hussar, approached the Baroness. 
The ambassadress replied most graciously to his 
salutation, and received him with marked dis- 
tinction (she had remarked the elegant form and 
captivating deportment of our handsome tenor) 


again.’ 

| The Countess of Rosenthal was. however, but 
_ half convinced,—she feared he liked too well his 
new part. 

A courier announced that the august travellers 
were within a post of Carlestadt. The Grand 
Duke hastened te meet them, followed by his 
aid de camp, the Count de Riensberg, and some 
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officers. It was night when the Prince Maxi- 
milian of Hanau, and his sister arrived, they 
were ushered into the grand entry, and retired for 
the night to their apartments. 

“Well, sir,” said the Grand Duke, “ the play 
has commenced, and Heaven help us!” 

* Confidence, sir,” replied Balthazard, “I have 
seen the Prince Maximilian, and from his coun- 
tenance it was easy for me to discern that every 
thing will go on swimmingly; as to Pepinster, 
Florival has made him too jealous to attend to 
his master’s affairs. A pleasant night to you, 
your Highness.” 

Next morning the royal guests had a morning 
serenade—the military band led by the Chevalier 
Harpengaz. 

The day was beautiful, and the Grand Duke 
proposed a promenade in the environs of Carle- 
stadt; he was desirous to show his guests his finest 
country seats. It was indeed a beautifulcountry, 


full of those picturesque points of view, which | 


are so often copied upon the German canvass. 
The pleasure party was accordingly arranged, 
the ladies to be in carriages, the gentlemen on 
horseback. ‘The rendezvous was the old castle 
of Rudersvell, a relic of the middle ages. As 
soon as the brilliant caravan had arrived in sight 
of the castle, the Princess Edgeing begged to 
proceed on foot. Every lady alighted, the Grand 
Duke offered his arm to the Princess, the Prince 
offered his to the Countess Rosenthal, and at 
a sign of Balthazard’s, Madame la Baronne de 
Pastourelle de Bichozikopfs laid violent hands on 
the Baron Pepinster, whilst his smiling lady ac- 
cepted Florival as cavalier. All was for the best. 
The young people moved on with a gay and 
rapid step, the unfortunate Baron did his best to 
move up with his long legs near his little wife, 
but the portly Baroness, weighed heavily upon the 
poor ambassador’s arm,—out of respect for the 
Grand Maréchal the Baron dare not complain. 

In the ruins of the castle, the company found 
a table covered with luxuries, an agreeable sur- 
prise of the prime minister’s. 

The day was passed in roaming through the 
woods. ‘The princess was in the gayest of 
moods, the ladies were most charming, aud the 
Prince Maximilian complimented the Duke upon 
having such a pleasing court. ‘The Baroness 
Pepinster, in a moment of enthusiasm, regardless 
of the dark looks of her husband, declared that 
Biberich was stupid, horribly dull when compared 
with Noeristhen,—of course she could not have 
said anything more adverse to the interest of her 
husband. The Princess Edgeing had a fashion- 
able prediliction for everything French,—it was 
a rage with her. She spoke French like a Pari- 
sian, aud she also complimented the Duke upon 
the chvice of his court, and his law concerning 





the court language,—however, the Princess 
thought it remarkable to find such proficiency, 
and tried to make them commit a mistake in a 
word, but without success. 

Upon the return to the palace, the prince and 
court adjourned to the private apartments. A 
spirited conversation took place, which might 
have terminated the evening, but the chevalier 
Harpengaz was at the piano, and Mademoiselle 
Delia sang a grand air from the newest opera. 
It was a veritable triumph. The Prince Maxi- 
milian had been markedly attentive to Delia du- 
ring the morning—the grace, the wit of the actress 
had begun to work an effect upon him, which 
her music finished. Passionately devoted to mu- 
sic he was enchanted. Her song finished, the 
talents of Florival were spoken of, and upon a 
request of the Baroness Pepinster, he sang a duo 
with Delia, with still greater success—a third was 
begged for, the grand chamberlain kindly made 
the third to a comic trio—the comic of the Bari- 
tone and Baron of Kochenberg was applauded 
to the skies. Our artistes were at home, their 
triumph was complete. Notwithstanding his re- 
serve, the Prince of Hanau deigned to show his 
emotion, and even the ambassador was obliged 
to affirm that with such a voice, the count Florival 
would rank high inthe world. You may imagine 
that his part was only objective. 

Next day the Grand Duke proposed a hunt, 
Florival surpassed all others, (it was said in Pa- 
ris that he commenced as an éleve of Franconi*). 
In the evening they had adance. The question 
was raised of having a large party, but the 
guests were so delighted with their new court 
friends that they begged permission to join the 
family circle. 

“We are four,” said the Princess, pointing to 
the ladies, “‘ amply sufficient for a quadrille, I 
hope the gentlemen will not be found wanting.” 
The quadrille was immediately formed, the 
Grand Duke, the baritone, the aide de camp— 
the general utility, formed vis a vis. 

«TI regret,” said the Grand Duke, “that my 
court is so curtailed, within the last three days, I 
have reduced it a half.” 

* And why?” asked the prince of Hanau. * 

«Imagine your Highness, that a dozen or 80 
of my courtiers had a regular plot organized 
against me, instigated by my cousin of Vienna. 
The instant I discovered it, I put them under 
arrest, they are now in our good castle of Rau- 
frang.”’ 

“Excellent! well done! what energy—what 
vigor—just whatI like. ‘To think of their saying 
(excuse me) that you had a weak character, how 
you have been calumniated.” The Grand Duke 


*The celebrated circus of Paris. 
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east a look full of thanks to his minister, Bal- 
thazard, who, as high dignitary, was as perfectly 
at his ease in bis new situation, as if he had been 
brought up to it, and even began to think that 
the government of a Grand Duchy was child’s 
play in comparison with the management of 
acompany. On the alert for the interests of 
his master, he maneuvred to bring about the 
marriage of the Grand Duke; notwithstanding all 
his finesse, the Baron Pepinster employed every 
instant of repose his wife allowed him, to con- 
summate the marriage for the Elector of Bibe- 
rich. To tell the truth Biberich was dead in love 
with Edgeing, and the alliance met with the favor | 
of Prince Maximilian. Thus the Baron could | 


triumph simply by the Prince’s will, and unless | 
cient.” 


the manager could bring his machinery to work, 


and that most quickly, the affair must turn against | 
It was absolutely necessary to destroy the | 
talent of a cousummate actor and statesman, 


him. 
credit of the ambassador or to drive him off the 


field. Balthazard was at his task, learning Flori- | 


val his part, when the Prince Maximilian met 
him and begged a moment's conversation. 

“T am at your Highness’ commands.” 

“T shall go straight to the point, M. Lecomte 
de Lipandorf. I am the widower of a Princess 


political exigencies. I have three sons by this 
marriage. ‘To-day I wish to consecrate a new 


union, without sacrificing myself to reasons of 


state. I meditate a marriage of inclination.” 


“If his Highness would honor me by asking, 


my poor opinion, I should say he was _ perfectly 
in the right. After having sacrificed himself for 


the happiness of his poeple, a prince ought at, 


least be at liberty to think of his own.” 

“Ts it not so? 
choice. I love Mademoiselle Delia de Rosen- 
thal.” 

** Mademoiselle Delia!” 

“ Yessir, the countess Delia—and let me add, 
1 know everything.” 

“ What do you know ?” 

‘‘T know who she is.” 

“Ah!” 

‘It is a great secret.” 

‘“‘ And how on earth did your Highness pene- 
trate it?” 

“‘ Easily—the Grand Duke.” 

“I could never have believed it.” 

“He alone, upon my honor—and my dear 
minister, I am delighted at having addressed my- 
self to him.” 

“ How!” 

“ This morning on asking the Grand Duke to 
what noble family the lady belonged, the prince 
Leopold hardly hid bis embarrassment. ‘The 
position of Mademoiselle Delia gave me cause 
for reflection—she is young, beautiful, but at the 





Now sir, you shall know my | 


same time isolated, apparently without a protec- 
tor—it appeared suspicious. I shuddered at the 
idea of an intriguante, then to destroy al! suspi- 
cion the Grand Duke told me all.” 

‘**And after such a revelation what does your 
highness propose.” 

“It does not change my prospects in the least. 
I hope to marry her.” 

‘*Marry her! Your Highness jests.” 

* Count of Lipandorf, 1 never joke. What is 
it that is so strange in my determination? The 
father of the present Duke was particularly 
wild—he coutracted during his life a number of 
left-handed marriages,—what do I care about 
‘the illegitimacy of her birth,—she has noble 
blood—is of a princely race, and that is sulffi- 


“Yes,” said Balthazard, who had dispersed his 
fears and composed his countenance, with the 


‘IT understand your Highness perfectly. Your 
Highness has a peculiar faculty of convincing all 
who hear him.” 

** As fortune will have it,”’ continued the Prince, 
‘the mother is unknown, aud upon that side, net 


a trace of family.” 
of Hesse D’Armstadt, whom I married to satisfy | 


‘‘As your Highness is pleased to remark, a 
most lucky circumstance, without doubt the 
Grand Duke is informed of our august wishes.”’ 
| No, as yet not a word—not even the lady. 
To you alone, my dear sir, | confide a request, 
which I hope can have your immediate attention. 
You have the day to arrange it. I shall writea 
few lines to Mademoiselle Delia, I want to hear 
from her alone; if I am accepted, I willbeg her 
|to meet me to night at the little pavilion in the 
the park. You see I behave in this mat- 
ter exactly in the true lover style—a rendez- 
vous, a mysterious meeting. I beg of you to 
leave me now, and arrange my business. I am 
anxious that a double link be made between our 
families. You may tell the Grand Duke that 
upon this condition alone, he shall have the Priu- 
cess Edging. Let him break with me and ten 
minutes after 1am for Biberich. My fortune and 
your master’s are in your hands. Good day, 
sir.” 

An ivstant after the Grand Duke and Baltha- 
zard held state council; upon motion of the maua- 
ger Delia was sent for and admitted. What was to 
be done? What part was tobe played? Hanau 
was obstinate. ‘To acknowledge the deceit was 
to make him an enemy for life, on the other hand 
to let him fall into his error—to espouse Delia— 
that was a delicate affair—and if discovered 
would bring the whole Aulic council about the 
ears of the Grand Duke. 

“What advice does my prime minister give 





me?” asked the Grand Duke. 
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“A retreat—instant flight. Delia must go in- 
stantly—we will find an explanation.” 

* Yes, and to-night Maximilian signs his con- 
tract with Pepinster. My opinion is that we are 
too far advanced to retreat; should the Prince 
discover some day the truth, he will be the first 
to hide it, besides Mademoiselle—you are an or- 
phan—have neither parents nor family—I adopt 
you—lI recognise you as my sister.” 

“Ah! Monseigneur— what goodness!" exclaim- 
ed the cantatrice. 

* You accept, Mademoiselle, are you decided 
to seize fortune, and to brave the consequences ?” 

“Yes, your grace.” All women will under- 
stand the resolution of Mademoiselle Delia; 
whose head is not dazzled by a crown! the 
heart is often silent before such unexpected acci- 
dents,—besides reasoned she, is not Florival in- 
constant—heaven knows what those tender scenes 
with the Baroness have led to? The Prince 
Maximilian was neither young nor handsome, 
but he offered a throne. Comedians apart, how 
many great ladies would you have found under 
similar circumstances to spuru ambition, and re- 
ply by a refusal? 

Balthazard maneuvred with all his imfluence 
against the project upheld by the Grand Duke— 
Delia accepted the rendezvous. 

“T accept,” said she, with resolution, “ whata 
dream! a sovereign! a princess of Hanau!” 

“ And I then,” said the prince “will most cer- 
tainly marry the princess this very evening, the 
poor Baron must go back to Biberich—what a 
retreat !” 

* You may well say a retreat, your Highness, 
it will be a most shameful one—worse than you 
imagine—he will return discomfited, confused, 
with the loss of one half bis forces, for Florival 
intends to ran away with his wife to-night.” 

*“*What!” said Delia, with a tragic start, “have 
matters gone then to such a pitch ?” 

+ But I can never allow such a scandal,” said 
the Duke. 


Delia awaited the rendezvous. Strangely 
moved—half dreaming, she walked slowly 
through the wooded avenues of the park, when 
Florival stood before her. ‘They were both trou- 
bled, they felt that they had played too deep, the 
button of the comedy foil had dropped, and each 
expected a sharp wound. Spite of her ideas of 
grandeur, Delia felt her heart beat quickly, and 
it was with a forced smile, that she addressed the 
tenor, with a sentence full of reproaches and sar- 
easm. 

“TI wish you success, M. l’aide de camp.” 

“ The same to you,” replied Florival, ** doubt- 
less her ladyship will leave instantly for her prin- 
cipality of Hanau ?” 


Vout. XVII—16 





“Yes, certainly—we have decided—instantly.” 

“ Your Highness has determined.” 

*“ Without a doubt, sir, the wife should follow 
the husband, a princess should reign in ber states.” 

“A Princess! A Wife! What does your 
ladyship mean, will you allow yourself to be car- 
ried away by such extravagant promises ?” 

Every doubt of Florival’s was effaced before 
the serious explanations of Delia. Of course 
there followed a touching scene, in which the 
young tenor, for an instant bewildered, felt his 
love return, and found expressions so tender, that 
his words went straight to the heart of Delia. 
All young hearts have these sudden and power- 
ful feelings, which drive away even ambitious 
dreams. 

“ Would you have a proof of my love, Delia?” 
said the tenor, “look—down that walk comes 
Pepinster, I shalt bring him to the pavilion— 
there is a closet in it,—you must couceal your- 
self—let what I say to him decide.” 

He proffered his hand, Delia took it, they en- 
tered the pavilion, Delia was closetted, and with 
a beating heart overheard the following : 

“Your pleasure, sir,” said the Baron. 

“ An affair of the deepest interest.” 

T listen, sir, but I beg, be brief, I have anim- 
portant engagement.” 

*“T also,” said Florival. 

“J must call on the Count Balthazard, in re- 
spect to his project of commerce, his ideas are so 
preposterous we cannot accept.” 

“ And I must hasten to the rendezvous, this 
letter requests. Cast your eye upon it, I believe 
the handwriting is your wife's?” 

** What—this letter—yes—the handwriting of 
my wife—heavens and earth—fire and furies bura 
the woman !” 

“Yes, Baron, your lady has been good enough 
to write me; we intend to leave together this 
night, the Baronessawaits me in a post carriage— 
these words, do you see, are traced by her hand— 
a very pretty hand, by the way,” added Florival 
with perfect French impudence. 

“And you dare reveal to me this disgraceful 
proceeding ?” 

“ You are less generous to me, than I deserve, 
sir. We have taken every measure, and I shall 
carry off the Baroness, your present wife, with 
honor before the world. Perhaps yon are not 
aware that in your marriage contract, the dower 
of your wife rests in her own hands, besides there 
are some quite fortunate errors in the contract, 
which we have taken the trouble to examine, 
which will be enough to break it, we have ample 
means for a divorce, and 1 shall marry her (Delia 
trembled). Pray be good enough to make pre- 
parations to make over the dower—a million of 
florins, I believe?” 
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The Baron was frightened out of his wits, he 
sank in his fauteuil—he had no strength to hear 
more.” 

** After all, your excellency, there may be a 
means of arranging this little affair. I do not 
hold myself at such a very high price as that I 
might not espouse the lady in question in second 
marriage.”’ 

“Ah!” said the Baron, “ you give me life.” 

** Yes—but let me inform you I do not give up 
my part without certain conditions.” 

“Name them.” 

“In the first place—you sign the treaty of com- 
merce, just as the Connt Balthazard has arranged 
it.” 

**Consented to, and now”’— 

“It is not all—you will be good enough to take 
this precious letter,” and here the tenor pressed 
it respectfully to his lips, “‘and meet your amia- 
ble lady, you may leave in the same post car- 
riage—a most comfortable one by the way, with 
fast and sure horses, but in order that the affair 
may be perfectly diplomatic, (pray see what con- 
sideration [ have for your rank and position, 
your excellency,) you must write a note to his 
Highness Prince Maximilian to the effect that 
you cannot accept his propositions—in fact you 
renounce in the name of your master—the mar- 
riage” — 

“ But, sir, think of my instructions.” 

“Very well, sir, act according to instructions, 
be a good ambassador, and give up your wife, 
her million of florins,—and be miserable. Ah, 
what a treasure you are about to lose, a beautiful 
woman, a handsome fortune, one of those for- 
tunes that never happen but once, but I bid you 
adieu. I see we cannot arrange matters—I may 
not keep the Baroness waiting any longer (Delia 
trembled, as did the Baron and F lorival.) 

The Baron thought for an instant, had some 
ideas of drawing, for effect, his slender court 
sword, and making a lunge at Florival, but the 
aide de camp wore a regimental! Prussian sabre; 
besides, only that morning the Baron had looked 
on with amazement at the tierce and carte of the 
tenor, and had been lost in admiration at the pis- 
tol shooting of the Count of Riensberg—there 
was no chance for him in a rencontre—with an 
effort, he cried ‘“‘Give me the pen—the paper— 
dictate—I shall lose my place.” 

Florival dictated, the note was signed, and the 
letters were interchanged. 

“I request only this, your excellency—that 
you will behave like a gentleman towards your 
lady—spare all reproaches. Recollect that your 
marriage contract is not over safe—she may 
break with another less generous than the Count 
of .Riensberg—amateurs are not wanting.” 
“My word of honor, I promise. Do you not 








know that she does with me what she pleases! 
doubtless it will be me who must ask pardon.” 

Pepinster left; Delia issued from her hiding 
place, and taking Florival by the hand said “1 
am satisfied.” 

“Bat the poor Baroness will not say the same, 
though she deserved the lesson. Upon such an 
acquarntance too’ — 

‘‘Hush—here comes my prince—the closet, 
sir—and listen.” 

‘Charming countess,” said the prince, “ Iam 
come—that is to say—you have got my note— 
we mean to say—decide my fate.’ Evidently 
the love making of the prince was a difficult 
thing. 

‘What is the purport of your excellency’s 
speech,” said Delia, with the most perfect stage 
assurance. 

‘‘You ask me—did you not—have you not— 
what I mean to say is—have you received no 
communication from the Duke?” 

**No, my Lord.” 

“ Nor from the Prime Minister?” 

** No, my Lord.” 

“Ts it—how—it can’t be possible!’ 

* Your Highness!” 

« Charming countess, have you not received a 
note from me’”’— 

“Yes, your Highness. At the moment of re- 
ceiving your letter, in which you deign to honor 
me with such sentiments, I was on the instant of 
begging a favor’ — 

“Can I beso fortunate—so happy as to—dis- 
pose of me, I am at your feet.” 

“Thanks, Monseigneur. You have already 
shown such kindness, that I feel encouraged to 
beg you to make the Grand Duke, my brother, a 
revelation that I could not make myself. It con- 
cerns a—a secret marriage that I have contracted 
with the Count Riensberg during this last month.”’ 

‘* Heavens!’ cried Maximilian, sinking into 
the same fauteuil, with the same attitude as Pe- 
pinster. 

“It is well, miss—very well,” and he left the 
pavilion. A messenger brought him the Pepin- 
ster letter, and this was the topping point to his 
rage, but somehow or other as his anger cooled 
down, he came to some sound reflections,—it 
was not the fault of the Grand Duke that the 
Countess Rosenthal did not mount his throne, 
there was an invincible obstacle; the precipitate 
departure of the ambassador of Bibericb was an 
insolence to be quickly avenged, besides the Grand 
Duke was a prince full of good will and energy, 
had the best ministry imaginable. The princess 
Edgeing was already in love with the Grand Duke, 
and could imagine no royal life more agreeable 
than surrounded by such courtiers—all these rea- 
sons determined the prince, and that very night 
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the marriage contract was consummated between 
Noeristhen and Hanau. Three days afterwards 
the celebration of the marriage took place. 

The play was played. 

The actors had well performed their parts, it 
had been dove with esprit, and besides disinte- 
restedness. They bid an adieu to the Grand 
Duke, leaving him a grand alliance—a beautiful 
and rich wife—a powerful brother-in-law—and 
last, and not least, acommercial treaty certain of 
filling the state coffers. 

Their departure was explained to the Grand 
Duchess by missions, embassies, and disgraces. 
Then the gates of Raufrang were opened, and 
the old courtiers dazzled by the new state of af- 
fairs, woke from a dream, begged amnesty, and 
retook their stations. 

The new fortune of the Grand Duke was en- 
tirely owing to Balthazard, and with a sigh he 
let go the reins of government, and resumed his 
more difficult task. 

Here ends our comedy. What became of 
Balthazard may interest our readers. Twelve 
months afterwards, in the height of a successful 
theatrical management, our manager gave up 
business, took to reading political economy, wrote 
articles against Metternich, and lived in fact, like 
a man who had at the least, an income of 30,000 
francs. He sported a foreign order in his but- 
ton-hole, and when last heard of, had every 
chance of being returned deputy to the present 
republic. 

Florival of course married Delia, continued an 
actor, became a great tenor, went to Russia and 
made a handsome fortune, but he and his wife 
gave themselves such airs of dignity as to fasten 
upon them the soubriquet of count and countess. 





SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


Now from the azure portals of the East 
Comes the fair Moon to charm the gloom of night— 
Comes like a bride forth from the marriage-feast 
To make aff glances like her own look bright. 
As sanded silver, strewn beneath her feet, 
The air grows luminous, and every star 
feils its bright brow, as up the radiant street 
Serene she goeth to her couch afar. 
In the blue North a single snowy car 
Silent hath paused—its wingéd steeds held back, 
While Angel Beings glad beholders are. 
But high and higher yet the shining track 
To the bright zenith leads—and down the West 
Her starry way she wends, night’s radiant Queen confest! 


Paineville, Va, 1851. 





Eulogy on Benjamin Watkins Leigh.« 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


BY WILLIAM H. MACFARLAND, ESQ. 


Mr. President, 
and gentlemen of the Historical Soctety : 


I could not be so indifferent to your good 
opinion as to deeline your request to sketch 
the character of one whom we al! lament, now 
he isno more, as he was, when in life, the object 
of our esteem and affection. Yet for this office, 
so full of interest, and capable of subserving the 
purest ends, I am sensible of no other claim 
than a profound and unfaltering admiration of his 
many virtues. It is right to cherish the memory 
of noble men; and it is only as we desire to re- 
call them, and to meditate on their bright exam- 
ples, we can be sure, in owr own persons, of the 
sympathies and hopes which belong to noble na- 
tures. 

It is not an easy matter to delineate faithfully 
one so eminently gifted, and who exerted as 
large an influence, as the honored subject of this 
hasty sketch. The best eulogy of an useful cit- 
izen, is a true, faithful, accurate deseription of 
him; and itis such a description only which is of 
any value. What we desire to know respects 
the individual, and refers to those separate and 
peculiar traits and endowments which elicited 
the praise, confidence and esteem he attracted 
and retained. We desire to be admitted to a 
nearer view of the particular man, and to learn 
how it was, and by what deeds or virtues, he 
became segregated and distinguished. It is re- 
semblance we look for in a picture; and it is re- 
semblance alone, which can satisfy a pure taste, 
or present worthily a noble subject. 

Benjamin Watkins Leigh attracted observa- 
tion, at the first, by his graceful personal appear- 
ance. Apart from those silent indications of 
high spirit and intelligence, seen and felt, as soon 
as he was seen, and which never fai] to invest 
any form with power to attract, he would have 
gained upon strangers by his fine and striking 
presence. It has fallen to my lot to perccive 
the impression made by his superiority over most 
other men in that respect. Ihave known him 
to be gazed upon, followed, admired, for the 
grace and attraction of his person. But if with- 


* We deem it proper to say that the publication of the 
Eulogy is made in accordance with the request of a Com- 
mittee of the Historical Society.—[Ed. Mess. 
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out that higher beauty, which the spirit reflects 
upon the form, Mr. Leigh was a handsome man, 
it was the soul beaming through his expressive 
lineaments—the harmony of the outer with the 
inner man—which invested him with a rare and 
imposing charm. In a peculiar degree, was his 
countenance an index of his feelings, sentiments 
and thoughts. It not merely expressed what he 
felt, but represented with such truth and dis- 
tinctness, as well his intentions as his passions, 
that it seemed he was incapable of practising 
concealment if he would. His features were 
delicate, and well nigh effeminate ;—yet there 
was such av impress of frankness and sincer- 
ity, and of energy and decision, that he was 
on the instant recognized as alike bland and re- 
solved. 

Some lineaments of the man might have been 
discovered in the child. Interested as his family 
might be, and were, by the prepossessing boy, it 
was not for his good looks alone, nor mainly, 
that bright hopes were cherished of the distine- 
tion whieh awaited him. Sincere and earnest, 
quick and resolute, there were visible even then 
the frankness, intrepidity, and directness for 
which he was afterwards conspicuous. His 
father dying when he was a child, his mother’s 
nurture, bestowed with the care and vigilance to 
which a mother only is equal, found its rich re- 
ward in the progress of hersov. It was a proof 
at once of his goodness and her superiority, that 
Mr. Leigh often acknowledged, with grateful af- 
fection, his obligations to his mother. It was 
indeed one of the most touching evidences of 
his ingenvousand grateful nature, that he delight- 
ed to revert to those who had shared in the train- 
ing of his youth;—and among them, was his 
early and excellent preceptor, in whose school 
he passed several years, the Rev. Needler Robin- 
son, whom he meutioned always with regard-and 
veneration. 

At College he held the position which might 
have Seen expected from his power of applica- 
tion and quickness of apprehension. The pride 
of doing well whatever he attempted was as 
characteristic of him at William and Mary as at 
the bar or in the Senate. This ancient seat of 
learning, in common with the classical city of 
which it was the ornament, was replete with as- 
sociations fitted to inspire a lofty ambition. It 
was there, as witnesses survived to relate, the 
royal government had figured in the imposing 
ceremony and display which rank and wealth 
could commaud, and there that free government 
had been proclaimed, and brave hearts marshalled 
to its defence, in tones as eloquent as can flow 
from mortal lips. It wasa place and time to in- 


spire heroic sentiments and aspirations; and 
young Leigh’s was the mind and spirit to kindle 








and expand with the inspiration. His life was 
a practical illustration of his conformity to the 
pure standards of the honest age of the republic. 
Disdaining to profess doctrines fashioned to the 
varying hour, his opinious were formed, and his 
course resolved upon, regardless of approbation, 
save as it did justice to the pursuit of noble ends 
by noble means. The venerable college, entitled 
by hereditary right to transmit a true heroism, 
was justly proud of the massive character of her 
favourite son. 

It was there a fricndship had its beginning, 
which interrupted never by professional jealousy, 
incessant and elaborate as were the collisions to 
which the parties were summoned, waseven more 
unreserved and cordial at the close of life than at 
the outset. Greatly as they were respected and 
admired by the public, each, one for the other, 
cherished feelings not only of kindness but affee- 
tion. Itafforded no pleasure to know that opin- 
ion was divided between them, for each did not 
hesitate to admit against himself differences, 
which eaprice or prejudice would not have 
sanctioned. Leigh, Chapman Johnson, Henry St. 
George Tucker and Robert Stanard, connected 
in youth were scarcely separated by death, for in 
quick succession did they sink imto the tomb, the 
victims of wasting and inexorable application. 
They stood confessedly at the head of the pro- 
fessiou. The immediate successors of the illus- 
trious Marshall aud Wickham, it was high praise 
to know that the profession lost none of its dig- 
nity and influence in their keeping. 

The attachment between Mr. Leigh and Mr. 
Johnson is worthy of a more particular notice. 
It was an instance of their magnimity and good- 
ness, rare and affecting. Comntrasted in some 
respects, differing occasionally in their views of 
leading questions, tenacious of their opinions, of 
strong will and competitors from the force 
of cireumstances, they were never insensi- 
ble of the sympathy which united them in 
affectionate intimacy. The explanation of a 
friendship, which we cannot contemplate with- 
out admiration of their frank and generous na- 
tures, is to be found in the knowledge which each 
had of the true, simple, earnest character of the 
other. Of high principle both, the spiritual in 
them was incontaminable, by the expedient and 
politic. With just and manly views of their 
own powers, and equal to the oceasion how great 
soever the effort it required, each would ascribe to 
the other a superiority which each might have 
claimed for herself. Cherishing the highest opin- 
ion of Johnson’s powers of analysis and induc- 
tion, when speaking of him familiarly, Mr. Leigh 
would say, his “sledge-hammer was resistless ;” 
whilst of Leigh, with a humility which must have 
been witnessed to be appreciated, Mr. Johnson 
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would declare, that it required his grace and the 
charm of his elocution to gain and gratify atten- 
tion. Incomparable men, none but yourselves 
were unjust to your varied and great powers. 


“Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing full.” 


The style of Mr. Leigh differed at an after pe- 
riod from what it was in the early years of his 
forensic practice. Then it was ornate, copious 
and empassioned. There are those who survive 
to describe the effects of his rich and vehement 
declamation in the District Court of Petersburg, 
where he commenced his career. One of his ear- 
liest cases, if not that in which he made his debut, 
was of a nature strongly to excite him, and to call 
forth bursts of indignant and pathetic eloquence, 
of which he could be anemivent master. It was 
the volunteer defence of a boy prosecuted for 
killing his step-father in the act of beating his 
mother. The effort inspired enthusiastic admi- 
ration, and placed him at once in the front rank 
of a bar, distinguished by great ability. Weare 
reminded of Thomas Erskine, England’s greatest 
advocate, emerging to rank and fame by a single 
effort of intrepid invective. When he removed 
to this city. and entered regularly upon the prac- 
tice in the appellate court, hisstyle had assumed 
a more severe, compact, and simple form. The 
change proceeded from his exact and critical 
taste. He assented to Swift's definition of style, 
“ proper words in proper places,” and was wont 
to admire its beautiful exemplification in the his- 
tory of the last four years of Queen Anne. 
Now, he aimed at clearness, simplicity and force. 
The old habit would, however, sometimes break 
out, and when Jed into that field, he never failed 
of applause for his affluent and varied profusion. 
It was easier for him to gain applause than to 
satisfy himself. His taste rejected whatsoever sa- 
voured of display, and decided for plainness and 


— —_—— ee 


Learned he was, and admirably trained, for 

discipline and learning were essential to such an 

order of elocution—learned in the law as a sci- 

ence, aud built up and grounded in its principles. 

And beside and beyond this, he had explored the 

fields of literature, and returned Jaden with its 
treasures ever ready foruse. Ile went deep into 
the nature and essence of things, impelled by a 
love of truth which refused to be satisfied with 

semblances and forms. Knowledge for him pos- 
sessed a value iu itself, and was for itself coveted, 
unaffected by any concern for the advantage it 
might reflect. From his well stored mind every 
thing eame forth finished, rounded and suited to 
its place. 

His position at the bar was one of influence as 
well as of distinction. His brethren delighted to 
put him forward as a leader they were proud to 
acknowledge; and the bench to weleome him 
as one who was sure to edify, when he failed to 
convinee. His frank and manly bearing—high- 
toned and scrupulous propriety, could not fail to 
produce their own resemblance in those permit- 
ted daily to contemplate and admire him. It 
was a fortunate consequence of his convection, 
as advocate, with the adjudications of the appel- 
late Court, that he exercised an important agen- 
cy in settling our system of jurisprudence. The 
bar is seareely less influential than the beneh in 
ascertaining and determining the law; and for 
this, the loftiest distinction of the profession, Mr. 
Leigh was happily constituted by the exactness 
of his knowledge, his contempt for sophistry, and 
his reverence for just and stable principles. 

As lawyer and advocate, he filled the measure of 
his fame—aye, more—occupied exclusively with 
his profession, averse to public station, coutemn- 
ing influence gained by interested attentions, and 
scorning the arts by which popularity is usually 
sought and acquired, he was yet, unconsciously 
to himself, singled out, by common consent, as 


brevity. It might have been that he would have! worthy the highest honors of the State. It was 
gratified more the general ear by allowing him-|a high tribute to receive, and not less honorable 
self a greater freedom. Yet within the limits|in the State to pay. 


which he prescribed to himself, there was lati- 


The mission to Kentucky, though not the first 


tude enough for the best efforts of an orator, as|of his appointments, was a flattering instance of 
his own brilliant example demonstrated. Such|the State’s regard. Previously he had been as- 
was his depth and clevation, and so largely did|sociated with other distinguished jurists in the 
his feelings enter into his speeches, that his terse, | revision of the Code, and had gained upon pub- 
sententious, epigrammatic style, glowed with an | lic consideration by his large share in the labori- 
ardor which elaborate ornament would have ob-|ous work. The objects of the mission were of 
secured. Refine he did not, nor deal in subtle|deep interest to the State, and it was not less 
distinctions. Everything about him denoted a|due to her fame than to the magnitude of the 
powerful intellect. eminently practical. Confi- | questions at issue, that Virginia should be repre- 
ning himself to common sense views, which, after | sented by the most eminent of her sons. Ken- 
all, involve the solution of every question, he|tucky had set the example of such state inter- 
presented them with a perspicuity and force of|communication, and invested it with all the im- 
diction which impressed his hearers with the| posing circumstance which the loftiest character 


highest opinion ef his dignity and ability. 








could impart. Clay, accompanied by Bibb, had 
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been sent hither, and here in this hall was heard 
that magic eloquence, which, in the national Se- 
nate, happily for the nation, has so often con- 
trolled and determined publie measures. The 
State had every motive which eould iafluence a 
magnanimous people, to be represented before 
the legislature of Kentucky in a mamner worthy 
of her fame. The choice fell upon Mr. Leigh. 
His speeeh in execution of his mission remains, a 
fine specimen of a chaste and nervous style, and 
of perspicuous and logical compactness. 

Though not next in the order of his publie ser- 
vices, his mission to South Carolina may here 
claim our notice. ‘The occasion was one of in- 
tense national excitement and anxiety. Caro- 
Jina, inflamed under a sense of supposed wrongs, 
proceeding from the gencral government, was 
about to expose the union to a fearful hazard. 
The crisis was of momentous, awful concern; 
Virginia so regarded it, and so did Leigh, content 
ever to leave public concerns to those who aspi- 
red to them, when no impending calamity was 
diseerned. His brave heart looked on with dis- 
may and distress. ‘The sensibilities of our legis- 
lature, in common with the whole country, were 
painfully excited. The authority of the Union 
was about to be defied, and Heaven only knew 
what might be the issue of the direful eonfliet. 
The integrity of the sacred Union itself was 
threatened, and as in sueh case it must ever be, 
until we be mad enough to defile the memory of 
our fathers, and throw away a jewel richer than 
earth’s treasury, a eord was struck which beat 
responsive in every patriot breast. It was an 
occasion for State interposition in its most ma- 
jestic form. And who so worthy as Leigh to 
represent the State in a mission to avert the 
threatened catastrophe. It was a theatre to 
bring out high qualities which found no place in 
his retired and laborious walks. One of hisear- 
liest admirers and a constant friend, whose bril- 
liant career has attested his own great ability, 
as it has advanced the fame of his country, 
(Major General Scott.) gracefully aseribes to 
Mr. Leigh his own taste for military subjeets, 
and pronounces that he would have made a 
peerless soldier. His coolness, chivalry and 
intrepidity, and his generous appreciation of 
those noble qualities in ethers, fitted him to pre- 
vail with chivalrous men, intent upon a venture 
in whieh suceess, had success been possible, 
would have been the most fatal disaster. There 
is a sympthy between clevated spirits which in- 
sures success to temperate intercession, when 
other means would fail. ‘The highest commen- 





dation of his conduet was contained in the short, 
but expressive declaration of Caroliwa, that he 
had executed his mission with * ability, temper 


The highest efforts of his genius and wisdom 
were witnessed in the State Convention of 1830. 
The place he had sought, excited by a dread of 
the changes which he foresaw would be attempt- 
ed, and au apprehension that old principles, the 
better for their age, would be sacrificed to dan- 
gerous theories. In his cautious philosophy he 
condemned, as fatal to rational freedom, many 
current devices for a larger liberty, and desired 
to retain institutions which had worked well, 
even though they might not conform to the latest 
discoveries of science, so called. In a true and 
large sense a conservative, he was opposed to 
experiments upon the body politie, and recoiled 
from most of the popularschemes of innovation 
as dangerous to the general safety and decorum. 
Experience, he acknowledged, was a safe guide 
in deeiding questions respecting the alteration 
of the organic law, but he dignified with that 
title, not the hasty inductions of careless obser- 
vers, mor every expression of popular discontent 
or impatience, but a comprehensive and accurate 
resolution of results into their causes, for which 
candor was as necessary as discrimination. He 
entertained, we may suppose, the opinion of 
Hooker, that “the love of things ancient doth 
argue stayedness; but levity and want of ex- 
perience maketh apt unto innovations.” His 
maxims linger yet m the memory ef the public, 
if they abide wot in its faith. 

It would not be too much to say, that whatever 
there be mm the Constitution which is really valu- 
able, if indeed in this day it be eonceded there 
is any thing so, is to be credited more or tess to 
Mr. Leigh. Inthe august assembly which framed 
it, consisting of the illustrious men of another 
age—Madison, Marshall, Monroe, Giles, who yet 
retained the faculties which made them memora- 
ble, and of Randolph, Tazewell, Johnson, infe- 
rior only to those conscript fathers in the length 
and variery of their public services, he was con- 
fessedly theleader. Admired, deferred to, quoted, 
it was a summons to thoughtful attention when- 
ever he addressed the heuse. 


“ Of piercing wit and pregnant thought— 
Indued by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies.” 


His speeches may be consulted by statesmen 
with advantage, and those who aspire to lead in 
the State might make them their medels. 

Of the course of Mr. Leigh in the Senate, it 
is difficult to speak, without introducing topies of 
a disturbing political nature ill suited to this oe- 
easion. I wish to say only so much of him, as 
all just men of whatsoever party will coueur in 
ascribing. Asa public man he was necessarily 





and affection.” 


involved in those discords which, more or less, 
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continue to agitate the public mind. ‘Time, the 
corrector where our judgments err,” must pass 
oa bis and ours. 

But confining ourselves to his conduct and 
bearing as a public man, we may say of his ca- 
reer in the Senate, that it displayed througheut 
the purity, intrepidity and independence of his 
character—a thorough devotion to his sense of 
public duty, under circumstances most trying to 
his sensitive pride, and that it was throughout 
adorned by a brilliancy of eloquence rarely 
equalled. 

Elected in spite of his known aversion to pub- 
lic life, aud greatly to the detriment of his pri- 
vate and professional interests, and in the first 
instance, under circumstances implying the most 
gratifying public confidence, ke did not shrink 
from the course he deemed it his duty to pursue, 
nor faint or falter in the pursuit of it, by reason 
of the falling off of those on whose support he 
had a right to rely, and the ficree asperity with 
which he was assailed. 

No man ever lived with a heart more full of 
home affections. Tenderly as he prized the sup- 
port of his State, and necessary as it was to his 
usefulness in the Senate, he scorued to court 
faver, or avert censure. by submission to what 
he conceived the “civium ardor prava jubentium,” 
and maintained his post, until, in his judgment, 
neither public duty nor private honor required a 
further sacrifice. 

For the Senate he was in his day too senato- 
rial—offendimg often by the inflexible advocacy 
ef his convictions, aud his unsuppresed disgust 
at whatsoever he considered venality, artifice or 
assumption. 


relating to topics, the interest of which has passed 
away, they deserve to be remembered. 
Mr. Leigh was of a nature to attract to him- 


self strong feelings either of attachment or op- 


position. He would speak out, and had nothing 
of the pelicy which endeavors to propitiate by 
simulating assent, or garbling unwelcome truthe. 
The only thing which he seemed not to consider, 
was the effect of his acts and opinions upon him- 
self. In matters which appealed even remotely 
to his sense of duty, or that disturbed his fastidi- 
ous propriety, he was impatient and intractible ; 
but those obstacles out of the way, he was gen- 
tle and indulgent, and of unsurpassed benevo- 
lence and hospitality. 

Of one of such earnestness and truth, it is con- 
soling to know, religion had never been altogeth- 
er forgotten or contemned. When he entered 
upon life, infidelity was a thing of fashion anda 
boast, but the sophistry of pedants and scoflers 
moved him only to pity or disgust. He inherited 
a devout admiration of the Episcopal church, for 
his father was a holy man, and ministered at her 
altars. Attracted to theological literature, he 
had strengthened his religious convictions, and 
trained and purified his taste by the study of 
Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, Sherlock, Tillotson. 
The illustrious person to whom I have before 
referred, owns gratitude to Leigh, for his rescue 
in early life from a fearful state of infidelity. 
A common faith added another tie to their indis- 
soluble friendship. Under the waste and weak- 
ness of declining health, his devotion became 
apparent, and, God be praised, he seemed pos- 
sessed of its holy influence. 

Much as there was to honor and revere in this 





It was his last appearance in political life, as_ 


indeed it was the first, with the exception of a 
short service in the legislature of the State, when 
he appeared there to animate and nerve his coun- 
trymen in the national controversy then pending 
with England. Oa that theatre he was a much 
prized favorite, kindling the enthusiasm ef others 
with his own generous ardor. 

His professional engagements were too oner- 
ous and engrossing to permit him to engage, ex- 
cept occasionally, in composition, yet he con- 
trived te make himself known and admired asa 
writer. His style was classical, and abounded 
in the glowing thoughts and language which gave 
effect to his speeches. There was indeed a stri- 
king resemblance between his essays and speech- 


good and great man, it was in retirement, midst 
his friends, and in his family, and only there, he 
could be apprectated and leved as he deserved. 
| There his joyous spirit gave itself vent, and gen- 
tleness and affability seemed his greatest distine- 
‘tion. His quick aud open affections seemed, in- 
deed, hardly consistent with his inflexibility be- 
fore the world, and yet nothing could be in more 
exact and beautiful harmony. Lofty natures 
alone are capable of the lovelier manifestations of 
love, confidence and hope. 

Thy name, oh Leigh, may perish from human 
memories. "Tis the heritage of mortality. But 
thy being was invested with power more eudu- 
ring than the memorials of kindred and friend- 
ship, derived from the light of the high endeav- 


es. The papers which he published on the Ar-| ors which cireled thy life, and felt it will be asa 


buthnot and Ambrister affair, under the signature 
of Algernon Sidney, were eagerly read both in 
this country and in England. They were mas- 


stirring moral incentive when its source shall be 
no moreremembered. A well spent life, through 
the creative energy of the virtues it illustrates, is 





ter pieces of their kind—distinguished by great|an indestructible element of advancement, not 
ability and compass of argument, and by the tone ; the less influential because a thankless world is 


and spirit of aresolute and lofty citizen. Though’ unconscious of its benefactor. 
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Potices of Bem Works. 


Swannonpace. By Emma D. FE. Nevitt Southworth. 
Author of the “ Deserted Wife,” &c. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1851. 


To speak in proper terms of this work might lay us 
open to the charge of assailing a lady, and we therefore 
forbear to give it that extended notice which, as an Ameri- 
can novel, published by a worthy American house, it 
might otherwise claim. Merits it has none to demand a 
moment’s consideration. Of all the inanities which, within 
twelve months past, have issued, like the heads of hydra, 
from previous critical decapitation, to the delight of milliner 
girls and the terror of editors, “ Shannondale’”’ is beyond 
all question the most flat, stupid and absurd. The plot is 
wretched and made worse, if possible, by palpable anach- 
ronisms, the characters “have no character at all,” and 
the style is about midway between the nursery and the 
boarding school. As aninstance of what we have charged 
concerning the plot, we may content ourselves with say- 
ing that the scene opens just after the American Revolu- 
tion, and a young gentleman is introduced who has grad- 
uated atthe University of Virginia—an institution, at that 
time undeveloped in the brain of its illustrivus founder, 
Mr. Jefferson. To fortify ourselves as to the character- 
less condition of the dramatis persone would demand 
larger space than we can here devote to the subject, and 
we spare our readers, in mercy, any quotations, as speci- 
mens of the style, referring them to the volume, (which 
we trust they will not buy,) passim. But by far the worst 
feature of “ Shannondale”’ is its imitation of the French 
school of fiction, and those yellow covered American nov- 
ellettes near akin thereunto, in which the hero always 
falls in love with somebody else’s wife, and otherwise 
conducts himself after a fashion quite contra bonos mores. 
We think it high time that respectable publishers should 
unite in suppressing this demoralizing sort of literature. 
The Appletons are responsible for the appearance of a 
former work by Miss (or Mrs.) Emma D.E. Nevitt South- 
worth—(a nom de plume, we sincerely trust,) which we 
felt in duty bound to condemn as a novcl of the Dudevant 
stamp. We cannot say as much, even in condemnation, 
of the present volume, for while we consider it equally 
vicious im its tendency, it surely Jays no claim to any of 
those striking qualities which render so fascinating the 
compositions of George Sand. * Shannondale” is very 
appropriately printed with bad type, on wretched paper, 
and, but for the name of the publishers, might readily 
enough be mistaken for one of the free and casy issues of 
Ann Street. In this respect, observing the unities, it is 
an improvement on the “ Deserted Wife.” 


QuarTERLY Review, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. D. 8S. Doggett, D. D. Editor. 
Richmond, Va. Published by John Early, for the M. 
E. Church, South. No, 167 Muin Street. Printed by 
Colin, Baptist and Nowlan. 


The publication office of this excellent review has been 
removed since the death of its former editor, the lamented 
Dr. Bascom, from Louisville to Richmond, and the present 
number appears in the handsome typography of a prin- 
ing establishment of our own city. We hope to see the Re- 
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view here maintain its high reputation, and we have every 
confidence that in the hands of Dr. Doggett, it will, in no 
degree, lose rank or influence. ‘This gentleman has long 
enjoyed great distinction in the pulpit, and needs, we are 
sure, but little training to become equally distinguished 
as an Editor. In the present number of the Review we 
find several articles of unusual merit. “Calvin & Serve- 
tus”’ is the title of a valuable historical essay from the pen 
of the Rev. Mr. Lee of the Methodist Church of Richmond. 
The Hon. Mr. Hilliard, M.C. from Alabama, contributes 
an interesting paper on “ The Smithsonian Institution.” 
But the best article in the number, to our taste at least, is a 
review of Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, or more pro- 
perly of that portion of the work which relates especially 
to the Inspiration of the Scriptures. This paper was re- 
cently delivered by its learned author, the Rev. T. V. 
Moore of this city, before the Students of the University 
of Virginia, as one of a series of Discourses on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity—now being pronounced on alter- 
nate Sundays at that institution by the most celebrated 
Presbyterian divines of the country. Mr. Moore is one 
of the most elegant scholars and original thinkers in the 
whole range of our acquaintance, and his present effort 
has at once all the perspicuity and polish of his style. 
Weare sure that it will attract general attention. 


Tue Steruoscore ; and Virginia Medical Gazette. A 
Monthly Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sci- 
ences. Edited by P. Claiborne Gooch, A. M., M. D. 
Vol. 1. No.1. January 1851. Richmond, Va. Printed 
by Ritchies & Dunnavant. 


This is a home work, and as such we should hail its 
appearance and ask for it a generous reception at the 
hands of the public, independently altogether of its merits. 
But we are quite sure that Dr. Gooch's journal deserves 
large success on the ground of real excellence. We are 
no judges, of course, in the premises, being all uninitiated 
in medical technicalities, but the articles of the Stetho- 
scope have an able /ook, and the names of the contribu- 
tors furnish a sufficient guaranty of their ability. We 
are not sure, however, that the editor has not started on 
too large a scale, in promising 64 large pages for each 
number. This is more, we think, than is usually given 
by works of the clasa, and more than his readers have a 
right to expect. It should at least secure for the Stetho- 
scope extensive patronage. 


We are indebted to J. W. Randolph for a copy of the 
Debates in the Virginia Convention of 1829-30. Just at 
this time, when another Convention is in session to re- 
model the Constitution of our State, this volume is likely 
to attract increased attention. Perhaps a more remarka- 
ble assembly—when we consider the great mames that ap- 
peared on its roll, or the brilliant efforts of oratory that 
were elicited during its deliberations—never convened 
than the Convention of 1829-30. Madison, Monroe, Mar- 
shall, Randolph, Leigh, such are the lights that shed lus- 
tre upon that memorable body, lights whose effulgence 
has been shed abroad in all lands. The volume of De- 
bates contains therefore much of the finest forensic argu- 
mentation that our age and country have produced. We 
learn that Mr. Randolph has bought up all that remains 
of the only edition of the Debates ever published, and 
those who desire to procure copies had best make appli- 
cation speedily. 
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